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paper  covers  as  issued.  Price  Is.  each^  post  free  Is.  2c?.  ^his 
volume  contains  the  papers  read  at  the  West  Indian  Agricultural 
Conferences  of  1899  and  1900.) 

Vol.  II,  (Agricultural  Conference  Papers,  1901)  ;  III,  (Agricul- 
tural Conference  Papers,  1902)  ;  IV,  (Papers  on  Miscellaneous  Sub- 
jects especially  establishment  of  Cotton  Industry  in  the  West 
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1905 )  ;  VI,  Papers  read  at  Agricultural  Conference,  1905,  con- 
tinued) ;  VII,  (Papers  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects)  ;  VIII,  (Papers 
read  at  Agricultural  Conference,  1907)  ;  IX,  (Papers  read  at  Agri- 
cultural Conference,  1908)  ;  X,  (Papers  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects 
principally  Sugar  Industry)  ;  XI,  (Papers  on  Miscellaneous  Sub- 
jects ;  No.  2,  on  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
West  Indies)  ;  XII,  Papers  read  at  Agricultural  Conference  1912)  ; 
XIII,  (Papers  read  at  Agricultural  Conference,  1912  continued, 
No.  4,  Miscellaneous  Subjects). 

Vol.  XIV,  No.  1,  containing  papers  on  Peasant  Agriculture 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  No.  2  containing  papers  on  soil  chemist- 
ry, veterinary  science,  etc. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  THE  LOCAL  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  AGRICULTURE. 

These  illustrated  interesting  publications  contain  administra- 
tion and  progress  reports  on  the  agricultural  organization  and 
experimental  work  at  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica, 
Montserrat,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

They  should  prove  invaluable  to  Canadians  interested  in  the 
local  industries  and  developments  of  the  various  islands. 

The  series  has  a  limitied  circulation  but  copies  m  ay  be  ob- 
tained (price  (\d.  each)  on  application  to  the  Agents  of  the 
Imperial  Department. 
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St.  Lucia  and  elsewhere,  important  advancement  in 
this  direction  may  be  anticipated. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous 
paragraphs  will  be  found  distributed  through  the 
pages  of  the  interesting  and  useful  publication  of 
which  this  is  a  preface  Most  of  the  information 
has  been  brought  up  to  date  ;  the  statistics  relating 
to  Canadian  West  Indian  Trade  have  been  made 
fuller  and  more  comprehensive  ;  whilst  not  the  least 
attractive  feature  of  the  publication  are  the  illustra- 
tions, many  of  which  appear  in  this  booklet  for  the 
first  time.  As  in  former  years  the  advertisement 
section  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
publication  ;  and  the  continued  patronage  of  West 
Indian  merchants  in  regard  to  this  section  is 
evidently  indicative  of  its  value  as  a  means  of 
bringing  West  Indian  firms  before  the  Canadian 
market  and  to  the  eyes  of  the  Canadian  consumer. 

As  a  result  of  the  warm,  healthy,  equable 
climate,  the  steamship  facilities,  the  good  hotel 
accommodation  (in  the  larger  islands)  and  the  fine 
scenery,  the  West  Indies  are  steadily  attracting 
in  the  winter  months  an  increasing  number  of 
Canadian  tourists.  These  visits  from  the  North,  at 
one  time  few  and  intermittent,  have  now  become 
regular  and  organized,  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
gauge  accurately  the  influx  during  January  and 
February,  it  would  probably  be  discovered  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  during  the  last  few  years 
was  very  considerable.  It  is  possible  that  this 
booklet  may  help  to  further  this  desirable  inter- 
course between  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Canada  ;  that  it  may  have  some  influence  in 
attracting  those  who  need  climatic  change  and  rest, 
and  help  to  draw  that  particularly  desirable  visitor 
who  arrives  in  these  islands  with  the  object  of 
combining  pleasure  with  business. 
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,    Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  the  West  Indies. 


Canal  may  offer  special  facilities  for  increasing  the 
lumber  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  Western 
Canada.  It  is  possible  that  steamship  companies, 
may  entertain  the  idea  of  establishing  special  slow- 
speed  and  low  freight  steamers  along  this  route, 
which  will  carry  lumber  South  and  return  North 
with  West  Indian  products,  like  fibre,  sugar  and 
allied  products,  arrowroot,  spices  (nutmegs,  mace, 
cloves)  for  which  a  demand  exists  in  British 
Columbia  and  other  parts  of  Canada  with  which  the 
West  Indies  have  not  yet  been  in  direct  contact 
This  idea  of  return  cargoes  opens  up  new  possi- 
bilities both  for  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
seems  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  was  displayed  during 
1913  in  connexion  with  West  Indian  trade  with 
Canada  in  the  so-called  minor  products.  A  note- 
worthy outcome  of  commercial  activity  in  this  line 
has  been  the  establishment,  on  an  extremely  sound 
basis,  of  an  export  trade  from  Antigua  in  graded 
onions.  A  '  Gfrowers'  Association  '  is  now  in 
existence  in  this  Colony  and  the  produce  is  sold  on 
co-operative  and  well  organized  lines  to  various 
centres  in  the  Dominion. 

A  strong  demand  continues  to  exist  for  papain, 
and  Canadian  enquiries  are  constantly  being  made 
in  regard,  to  this  product  of  the  papaw  tree  which 
grows  practically  wild  in  most  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  The  recent  preferential  tariff  changes  in 
respect  of  cassava  starch  will  have  a  stimulating 
influence  upon  a  movement  that  has  now  for  some 
time  been  in  action  to  establish  an  increased  trade 
in  this  commodity  with  Canada.  For  fruit,  the 
possibilities  of  greater  exports  to  the  Dominion  are 
more  promising  than  they  were  in  1912,  owing  to 
the  newly  instituted  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Service 
betv\^een  Halifax  and  St.  Johns  and  these  islands. 
At  present,  however,  there  is  less  advantage  taken 
of  the  cold  storage  accommodation  which  these 
steamers  offer  than  might  be  hoped  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  bearing  fruit  trees  cannot  be  evolved 
in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  In  a  few  years'  time, 
with  the  developing  citrus  industry  in  Dominica, 


the  Agreement,  the  total  exports  of  flour  from 
Canada  to  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana 
were :  — 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

11,900,192 

$1,807,309 

$1,920,292 

There  is  little  doubt  that  as  the  outcome  of  the 
preferential  tariff,  Canada  will  soon  be  the  sole 
supplier  of  flour  to  these  Colonies.  The  question 
as  to  how  it  will  benefit  the  consumer  it  is  not  the 
present  object  to  discuss,  nor  indeed  is  it  yet 
possible  to  frame  a  definite  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Sugar  and  flour,  however,  are  not  the  only 
commodities  on  which  Canadian  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  depend.  If  we  compare  for  instance 
Canadian  lumber  exports  with  certain  West  Indian 
exports,  chiefly  fruit,  a  very  important  and  increas- 
ing trade  will  be  demonstrated  : — 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Canadian  Wood  and 
Manufactures  thereof 

$323,720 

$352,262 

$358,512 

The  exports  of  tiiose  products  of  the  West 
Indies  which  may  be  taken  for  comparison  are:  — 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Hides  and  skins 

Coffee   

Coco-nuts 

Lime  Juice  (crude)   

$12,029 
46,075 
63,801 
8,673 

$24,212 
63,868 
81,751 
14,979 

$73,340 
70,314 
93,673 
22,478 

1130,578 

1184,810 

$259,795 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The 
objection  may,  however,  be  made,  that  the  demand 
for  lime  juice  is  not  stable ;  against  this  we  have 
a  steadily  increasing  request  for  fresh  limes  in 
Canada. 


In  connexion  with  the  Dominion's  exports  of 
lumber  to  the  ¥/est  Indies,  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  for  the  West  Indies  has  recently 
brought  forward  a  point  of  interest.  Mr.  Flood 
has  suggested  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama 


.generally,  and  has  ha;d  the  effect  of  maintaining  an 
ontlet  for  West  Tndiai}  sugar  in  Canada,  and  has, 
doubtless,  protected  it  from  the  full  pressure  of 
the  competition  of  outside  sugar,  for  example,  that 
of  Cuba. 

"^llie  value  of  the  imports  of  West  Indian  and 
British  Guiana  sugar  and  molasses  into  Canada  for 
the  last  three  years  has  been  as  follows: — 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

:$9,858,958 

^10,042,503 

$8,874,714 

The  principal  cause  for  the  reduction  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  total  exjDorts  of  sugar-products 
from  the  West  Indies  for  1913  was  less  by  over 
$2,000,000  than  in  1911,  due  principally  to  drought 
and  the  low  prices  that  have  prevailed.  Jt  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  exports  of  West  Indian 
rum  to  Canada  have  gone  up  : — 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

^30,957 

$36,242 

$40,911 

The  exports  of  Canadian  flour  to  the  West 
Indies  and  British  Guiana  show  a  decided  tendency 
to  increase. 


According  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  in 
Barbados,  the  effect  of  the  Preferential  Tariff  has 
been  that  from  June  to  December  1913,  nearly  all 
the  flour  that  came  into  Barbados  was  of  Canadian 
origin.  The  increase  in  Canadian  flour  for  the  year 
w^as  12,676  bags,  though  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
the  total  import.  In  Trinidad  the  increase  was 
69,017  bags,  and  in  British  Guiana,  though  a  falling 
off  took  place  in  the  flour  import,  there  was  an 
increase  in  Canadian  flour  of  22,000  bags.  These 
make  a  total  under  the  Preference  of  103,693  bags 
for  the  three  Colonies,  which  taken  at  the  usual 
statistical  value  of  £1  per  bag,  shows  an  increase 
therefore  of  the  same  in  pounds  sterling. 

According  to  Canadian  trade  returns  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  year  1913,  cover  six  months  before 
and  six  months  following  the  coming  into  force  of 


PREFACE. 


The  position  of  West  Indian  trade  with  Canada 
at  the  present  time  is  a  subject  of  considerable 
interest  because  of  the  pohtical  and  other  changes 
that  occurred  during  1913.  On  June  2,  of  that 
year,  the  Reciprocity  Agreement,  entered  into 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  various  British 
West  Indian  Colonies  and  British  Guiana  came 
into  force  ;  five  months  later  the  new  American 
sugar  tariff  became  law  whereby  the  Dutch  colour 
standard  duty  v/as  repealed.  These  political  changes 
were  also  accompanied  contemporaneously  by 
economic  ones.  The  sugar  market,  on  which  the 
West  Indies  are  so  largely  dependent,  caused  the 
year  to  open  brightly  with  9{y  crystals  at  4  05c. 
and  89"  muscovados  at  3'55c.  peril),  at  Canadian 
ports,  but  during  the  first  months  there  was 
a  steady  fall,  and  this  culminated  in  a  drop  to  o-33c. 
for  96'  and  2-58c.  for  muscovados  in  May.  From 
that  month  onwards  there  was  some  improvement, 
but  the  old  level  was  not  regained,  and  now,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  the  demand  for  mascovados  is 
still  greatly  restricted.  Added  to  these  economic 
difficulties  there  have  been  climatic  ones.  Drought 
has  been  experienced  in  most  of  the  sugar-producing 
colonies,  a  circumstance  that  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  low  output  of  West  Indian  sugar 
that  characterized  the  season  1913-14;  though  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  reduction  in  the  sugar 
exports  has  to  some  extent  also  been  the  result  of 
an  increased  output  of  syrup  and  molasses  in  place 
of  muscovado  sugar. 

In  view  of  these  important  factors  that  have 
reacted  in  the  sugar  trade,  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide  for  the  present  what  influence 
the  Reciprocity  Agreement  has  had  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  West  Indian  planter.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  the  agreement  has  served 
to  stimulate  Canadian  interest  in  West  Indian  trade 
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THE  WEST  INDIES   AND  BRITISH 

GUIANA. 

The  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana 
include  the  greater  number  of  the  chain  of  islands  which  fringe 
the  northern  and  western  sides  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
a  portion  of  the  mainland  of  South  America  is  usually  included 
in  the  term,  and  sometimes  the  Bahamas  also. 

Folitically  they  form  six  colonies.  Counting  from  the 
south,  these  are  (I)  British  Guiana  w-ith  its  three  counties  of 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice.  (2)  Trinidad  with  it? 
dependency  of  Tobago:  (3)  The  Windward  Islands —Grenada, 
St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia  with  numerous  small  islets,  the 
Grenadines.  (4)  Barbados.  (5)  The  Leeward  Islands — 
Dominica,  Montserrat,  Antigua  with  (Bermuda  and  Redonda), 
^^t.  Kitts-Nevis  (including  Anguilla)  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
(Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda  and  Anegada).  The  chain,  which  run- 
almost  due  north  and  south  from  Trinidad  to  Antigua,  here 
makes  a  right  angle,  and  it  is  not  until  after  passing  Portu 
Rico  and  San  Domingo  (Hayti)  and  traversing  some  8U(>  niile^ 
that  the  sixth  colony,  Jamakja,  is  reached  ^vith  ils  dependen- 
cies the  Turks  Islands  and  the  Cayman  Islands. 
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It  may  prov^e  of  interest  in  considering  the  general  geograph- 
ical features  of  the  West  Indies  to  present  a  few  facts  concerning 
the  areas  and  populations  of  the  various  colonies.  The  -  most 
thickly  populated  island  is  Barbados  with  an  area  of  166  square 
miles  and  a  number  of  inhabitants  amounting  to  171,893  This 
gives  a  density  of  approximately  1,036  people  per  square  mile. 
Next  as  regards  density  come  the  Windward  Islands.  These,  as 
already  pointed  out,  include  the  colonies  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Lucia  and  their  dependencies,  and  ocoupy  in  all  an  area  of 
497  square  miles  with  a  total  population  amounting  to  157,700 
people.  This  gives  a  density  of  317.  Jamaica,  the  largest 
British  West  Indian  island,  occupies  ^,A50  square  miles  and  sup- 
ports a  population  of  8;>1,383.  The  density  is  therefore  187. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  the  second  largest  Colony,  has  a  combined 
area  of  1,895  square  miles  and  a  population  of  333,552  people. 
The  density  m  this  Colony  is  therefore  little  more  than  half  that 
of  the  Windward  Islands,  being  in  fact  176.  The  Leeward 
Islands,  which  include  those  colonies  lying  between  Dominica 
and  St  Kitts,  have  almost  exactly  the  same  density  as  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  it  being  175.  The  total  area  of  these  colonies 
IS  729  square  miles,  and  the  total  population  127,050. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  two  continental  areas  which  are  not 
strictly  speaking,  part  of  the  West  Indies  :  British  Guiana 
and  British  Honduras.  Owing  to  their  comparatively  large 
size  and  the  concentration  of  their  inhabitants  in  a  limited 
area  more  or  less  adjacent  to  the  chief  ports  and  lines  of  commu- 
nication, the  density  of  population  per  square  mile  is  relatively 
low.  being  in  the  case  of  British  Honduras  5  and  in  that  of 
British  Guiana  3.  The  respective  areas  and  population  of  these 
two  colonies  are  8,598  square  miles  and  40,458  inhabitants  ; 
90,277  square  miles  and  299,044  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in   comparison   with  the 
density  of  the  population  in  many  of  the  larger  tropical  possess- 
ions of  Great  Britain,  that  obtaining  in  the  West  Indies  is  com- 
paratively high  which    to  a  larger   extent   accounts  for  the 
mportance  of  the  islands  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  numbers 
quoted  above  will  in  all  probability  tend  to  increase.  At  any 
rate,  the  cessation  of  constructive  activities  in  the  Canal  Zone 
will  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  large  amount  of  emigration 
that  has  taken  place  for  some  years.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand 
turn  West  Indian  attention  towards  the  demand  for  domestic 
labour  in  Canada. 


PRODUCTS  OP  THE  WEST  INDIES  AND 
BRITISH  GUIANA. 


The  most  important  product  of  the  West  Indies  is  fciugar, 
with  its  by-products  Molasses  and  Rum.  Their  total  value 
is,  in  normal  years  about  5^15,800,000  per  annum.  It  is  the  main 
industry  in  British  Guiana,  Barbados,  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis.  Molascuit,  a  cattle  food  prepared  from  molasses  and  the 
crushed  fibre  of  the  sugar-cane  is  exported  from  British  Guiana. 
Many  islands,  formerly  solely  '  sugar  islands  have  now  turned 
their  attention  to  other  products. 

Cacao  ranks  next  in  importance.  It  forms  practically  the 
sole  crop  of  Grenada,  and  in  Trinidad  is  worth  about  double, 
the  value  of  sugar.  It  is  also  an  important  industry  in  Jamaica, 
St.  Lucia  and  Dominica,  and  is  receiving  attention  in  Briti^^h 
Guiana.  The  total  value  of  cacao  exported  in  the  season  1913 
was  about  $8,800,000. 

Lime  Juice  is  made  on  a  large  scale  in  Dominica  and 
Montserrat,  and  to  some  extent  in  Jamaica.  The  industry  is 
undergoing  quick  development  in  St.  Lucia  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  exports  of  raw  and  concentrated 
lime  juice  increased  during  the  year  1913  as  also  did  the 
exportation  of  green  and  pickled  limes  ;  while  the  manufacture 
of  citrate  of  lime  has  been  extended  on  a  commercial  scale. 
A  syndicate  to  make  citric  acid  on  a  large  scale  has  been  formed 
in  British  Guiana  and  has  obtained  a  2,000-acre  grant  from  the 
Government. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Cotton  industry,  particularly  in  Barbados,  St  Vincent, 
Montserrat,  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis.  Duiing  the  year 
1913,  Sea  Island  cotton,  of  the  value  of  $736,168  was  exported, 
mostly  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Fruit  trade  has  within  recent  years  made  wonderful 
strides.  Bananas,  Oranges  and  Grape-Pruit  retain  the 
first  place  in  the  exports  of  Jamaica,  with  an  estimated  value 
of  over  $7,000,000  for  the  year  1912. 

Timber  and  Balata  are  supplied  by  British  Guiana  and 
Trinidad,  and  Dye-WOOds,  such  as  logwood,  fustic,  etc.,  by 
Jamaica. 

St.  Vincent  has  an  important  Arrowroot  industry,  the 
exports  in  1913  being  valued  at  $180,422. 

Amongst  the  products  of  minor  importance,  mention  should 
be  made  of  Coffee  from  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana  ;  Nut 
megs  from  Grenada  ;  Pimento  or  Allspice  from  Jamaica  and 
Coco-nuts,  including    Copra  from  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana. 

Crops  such  as  Sweet  Potatoes,  Yams,  Cassava,  etc. 

are  grown  on  a  large  sc  ile  throughout  the  different  colonies 
but  are  mainly  used  for  local  consumption. 
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Rice  is  successfully  grown  in  British  Guiana,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  St.  Lucia.  There  has  been  a  rapid  extension  of 
rice  growing  in  British  Guiana  in  recent  years^  and  consequent- 
ly the  imports  of  this  commodity  are  now  gradually,  but 
steadily,  decreasing.  In  1912-13  some  ^199,204  worth  was 
exported. 

Cattle  are  reared  in  Jamaica,  Briti^-h  Guiana,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  are  much  in  demand 
on  estates  for  draft  work.  Horses  and  Mules  are  raised  in 
Jamaica. 

The  Mineral  Products  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
Gold  and  Diamonds  of  the  value  of  about  £180,000  are 
exported  annually  from  British  Guiana.  The  export  of 
Asphalt,  annually  from  the  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad  is  worth 
about  £150,000  to  that  colony.  Barbados  exported  about  £4,304 
worth  of  Manjak  in  1908  9,  and  Trinidad  to  the  value  of  £4,128 
in  1909-10.  It  is  expected  that  the  mineral  resources  of  Trinidad 
may,  in  the  near  future,  become  of  considerable  importance. 

On  pages  i-xix  notes  are  given  on  the  principal  products  of 
the  West  Indies.  These  indicate  the  islands  in  which  the 
different  commodities  are  produced,  and  their  approximate 
value. 

VALUE  OP  EXPORTS. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  products  of  the  colonies  is 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page.  The  exports  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum  are  given  first,  and  then  the  other  mote 
important  exports.  The  predominant  value  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try to  the  welfare  of  the  West  Indies  is  clearly  brought  out,  as 
Aveil  as  the  relative  position  which  sugar  occupies  in  each  colony 
or  presidency.  The  figures  given  may  be  considered  to  be 
approximately  accurate  for  the  year  1912. 

In  round  numbers,  sugar  and  its  by-products  contribute 
in  normal  years  more  than  £3,300,000  to  a  total  £8,700,000 
worth  of  produce  exported,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
bined agricultural  and  mineral  productions  exported  from  the 
West  Indies. 

The  value  of  the  cacao  exported  is  about  £1,400,000,  some 
£17,000  worth  being  taken  to  Canada. 

The  fruit  industry  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
West  Indies —particularly  Jamaica,  from  which  about 
£1,500,000  worth  of  produce  is  exported  yearly— and  in  this 
direction  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
West  Indian  fruits  to  Canada  has  been  steadily  on  the 
increase. 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  A  SUGAR  FACTORY. 
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Exports  from  the  British  West  Indies. 


Colon}' 


British  Gttiana 
(1912-]:].) 

Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 
(1913.) 
Windward 
Islands 
Grenada 
(1912.) 

St.  Vincent  . 
(1912-13.) 

St.  Lucia 
(1912-13.) 

Barbados 
(1912-13.) 

Leeward  Islands 
Antigua 
(1911-12.) 

St.  Kitts-Nevis 
(1911-12.) 

Dominica 
(191M2.) 

Montserrat    . . , 
(1911-12.) 

Virgin  Islands 
(1911-12.) 


Jamaica 
(1912.) 

Total  ... 


Sugar, 
Rum. 
Molasses. 


5,044,749 

2,078,240 

Nil 
16,800 
257,040 
3,340,915 

707,452 
577,359 
Nil. 


3,110 


Nil. 


959,510 
13,591,175 


Other 
Important 
Exports. 


iGold 
Molascuit 
Balata 
Timber,  etc. 
Rice 

(Cacao 
Asphalt 
Bitters 
Coco -nuts 
\  Copra 
j  Cacao 
-j  Spices 
V  Cotton* 

r  Arrowroot 
I  Cotton* 
Vegetables 
1^  Cacao 

Cacao 

rCotton* 
I  Fruit  and 
\  Vegetables 
I^Manjak 

( Cotton* 
I  Fruit  and 
[  Vegetaliles 


I 

871,814 
8-2,297 
487,428 
94,859 
199,204 
6,736,305 
56,611 
154,723 
399,771 
55,416 
1,081,522 
177,600 
43,290 

234,499 
163,.313 
35,678 
20,956 

206,880 
277,747 

70,454 
8,, 357 

34,080 
12,298 


Cotton*  273,528 

Salt  2,516 

,  Lime 

]        Products  .328  699 

[  Cacao  100,229 

(Lime  Juice  29,021 
\  Citrate  of  Lime  4,805 

t  Cotton*  194,299 

[Cattle  and 
\  Stock 
i  Cotton* 

Bananas 
Cofifee 
Pimento 
Dye-woods 
Cacao 
Tobacco 


17,462 
16,752 

5,957,697 
1,318,704 
376,262 
424,982 
671,198 
188,597 


(including  cigars) 


Total 
Exports. 

I'loduof!  iiiul 
Msmufactiir.' 
of  (Joloiiy. 


7,5()9,542 
14,710^18 

1,370,832 
530,078 
520,8()9 

3.074.531 
708,538 

880,498 
473.222 
243,240 
41,045 


13,004,558 


43,805,074 
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Imports  into  Canada  -lom  British  Guiana.^ 


Articles. 


1911 

Value. 


Cacao  beans,  not  roasted,  etc. 
Metals  and  minerals  and  manu- 
factures of 
Packages  and  parcels  ... 
Sausage  casings  

Spirits  and  wines  :  — 


Rum... 

Other  spirits  and  wines 
Total  spirits  and  wines 


Sugar  and  molasses  : — 

Sugar  above  No:  16,  D.S 
in  colour  N.  O.  P.,  not 
above  No.  16,  D.  S.  in 
colour  ... 

Syrup  or  molasses... 


Total  sugar  and  molasses. 
All  other  articles  imported 

Recapitulation. 

Imports — Dutiable    '  ... 

Free  

Total  imports  (mdse.) 
Coin  and  bullion 
Total  imports 

exports  ... 
Total  trade  ... 


285\ 
138/ 
3.221 


1912 
Value. 


3,509 


14.897  17,661 

!  23 


1913 
Value. 


1 

637\ 
664J 
4,355 
4,398 


14,897  !  17,684 


3.770,834 


3,770,834 


307  \ 
3,519  j 


3,789,544 
3,657 


3,793,201 


3,793,201 
622,735 


4,415,936 


4.978,899 
2,722 


4,978,^99 
2,722 


2001 
1,548/ 


5,000,360 
4.270 


5,004,630 


5,004,630 
583,536 


5,588,166 


20,732 


20,732 


3,352,058 


3,352,058 


442\ 
1,040/ 


3,382,622 
1,812 


3.384.434 


3,384,434 
630,480 


4,014,914 


*  From  Report  of  the  Department  ot  Trade  and  Commerce,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  1913  Part  IH  :  Canadian  Trade  with  Foreign  Countries, 


Imports  into  British  Guiana  from  Canada. 


Articles. 

1911 
Value. 

1912 
Value. 

1913 
Value. 

Animals,  livinei" : — 
Horses 

Of,liPT*  fl.nima.lci 

210 

85 

1,100 

300 

150 

Total  animals,  living  ... 

295 

1,400 

150 

Books,  photo£:raphs,  etc. 

49 

486 

119 

Breadstuffs  : — 

Oats 
Peas 

Wheat  flour 

Other  breadstiifi's  ... 

5.291 

54,489 
222,106 
2,967 

9,846 
21,948 
211,323 
3,382 

11,778 
3,764 
292,450 
6,554 

Total  breadstuffs  ... 

284,853 

246,499 

314,546 

Brooms  and  whisks 
Brushes  of  all  kinds 

4,060 
73 

4,817 
326 

Carriages,  etc. — 
Automobiles 
Other  carriages,  etc. 

1,926 
42 

7,956 
63 

7,444 
201 

Total  carriages,  etc.  .. 

1,968 

8,019 

7,645 

Coal   

Cordage,  rope  and  twine 
Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc.  ... 

6*957 
3,111 

1,372 
5,918 
5,946 

37,983 
2,938 
12,711 

Fish  :— 

Codfish,  dry  salted 

,,       wet  salted 
Herrings,  pickled  ... 

„        smoked  ... 
Tiobsters  nannpH 

•M^^  KJK3  \J\^  L  KJ,    V>C*Xi  XiV^VA        ...  ... 

Mackerel,  pickled  ... 
Salmon,  canned  ... 

„       pickled  ... 

„       smoked  ... 
Salt  fish,  pickled  ... 

„  preserved 
Other  fish  

201,611 

7,183 
622 
1,795 
8^316 
1,865 
235i 
12 
335 
2,785 
20 

185,820 

7,195 
2,071 
1,377 
2,823 
5,354 
oUo 

T,950 
898 

124,586 

8*112 

2,394 
935 

2,773 
454 
d91 

2^308 
2,935 
25 

Total  fish   

224,783 

207,993 

145,113 
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Imports  into  British  Guiana  from  Candida,.  —{Concluded, 


1911 
Value. 

1912 
Value. 

1913 
Value. 

F  I'll  its   

Hay   

Leat-lier  and  mfrs  of  ... 

M  t'tal.s  and  minerals  and  man- 

nfactui'es  of 

Oils  

I'aints  and  varnishes  of  all 

kinds 
l^aper 

$ 

254 
966 
910 

4,418 
441 

3,588 
962 

455 
1.699 

4,280 
1,287 

4.717 

657 

239 
2.104 

2,043 
961 

4,146 
1,297 

Provisions  : — 
Butter 
Cheese 

Other  provisions  ... 

10.981 

4.747 

5,260 
7.872 
204 

2,619 
6,975 
152 

Total  provisions 

15,728 

13.336 

9,746 

Stone  and  manufactures  of 
1'o])aeeo  and  mfrs.  of  ... 
'I'l-unks  and  valises 

74 

1,018 

... 

"'720 

X^eo-etables  : — 
Potatoes 

Other  vegetables  ... 

45,799 
160 

44.083 

40,553 
355 

Total  vegetables 

45,959 

44,083 

40,908 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  :  — 

Furniture  ... 

Lumber : — 

Deals,  pine  ... 

Planks  and  boards 

Other  lumber 
Other  wood  and  mfrs.  of 

1,366 

4,686 
14.847 
404 
871 

2,833 

21,337 
1,294 
2,003 

1,123 

303 
35,305 
440 
1,390 

Total  wood  and  mfrs.  of 

22,174 

27,467 

38,561 

AW  other  articles  exported 

5,245 

2  771 

3,407 

HeC  A  PITULATION. 
Exports —Canadian 
Foreign 

614,070 
8,665 

576,365 
7.171 

627,244 
3,236 

Total  exports  (mdse)  .. 
Coin  and  bullion 
Total  exports  (from  Canada)  ... 
imports  (into  Canada)  ... 

3 

622.735 

622,735 
,793,201 

583.536 

583,536 
5,004.630 

630.480 

630.480 
3,384,434 

Total  trade 

4,415,936 

5,588,166 

4,014,914 
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Imports  into  Canada  from  British  West  Indies. 


Articles. 

1911 

Value. 

1912 

Value. 

1913 
Value. 

Articles  the  produce  of  Canada, 
re-imported  witliiii  five 
years 

Asphaltum  or  asphalt 
Breadstuff's 

Cacao  beans,  nibs,  paste,  choco- 
late and  preparations  of  ... 
Coco-nuts 

Coco-nut,  desiccated,  sweetened 
or  not 

Coffee   

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc.  .. 
limits  : — 

$ 

2,764 
9,145 
1,923 

72,134 
6  "^,801 

40,075 

24\ 
2801 

5,447 
7,643 
1,007 

85,260 
81,751 

4,004 
33  \ 
63,835  / 
172\ 
1,048  j 

10,041 

],83() 

84,509 
93.673 

7 

70,314 
3,297 

Bananas 

Lemons  and  limes 
Oranges,  and  shaddcoks 

or  grape  fruit 
Other  fruits 

22,120 
241 

50,160 
2,486  \ 
220j 

14,495 
1,051 

60,720 
6,302\ 
163  j 

21,715 
2,441 

46,016 
9,6411 
214/ 

Total  fruits  ... 

2,486 
72,741 

6,302 
76,429 

9,641 
70,386 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur 
Honey 

Lime  juice,  crude  only 

Metals  and  mineral  and  mfrs.  of 

Packages  and  parcels  ... 
Salt   

Settlers'  effects  ... 
Spices      ...        ...  ... 

12,029 
8.270 
8,673 
7921 
130/ 
1.242 
.  24\ 

ll,794j 
1.910 

31,463 

24,212 
10,188 
14,979 

2,I54\ 
379/ 

2,539 

20,865 
828 
46,272 

73,340 
14,473 
22,478 
3,176\ 
578  j 
2,564 

18,187 
5,109 
17,339 

Spirits  and  wines  • — 

Rum 

Other  spirits  and  wines 

16.060 
954 

18,581 
2,545 

20,179 
1,080 

Total  spirits  and  wines 

17,014 

21,126 

21,259 

Sponges  : — 

1,086 

171 

4 
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Imports  into  Canada  from  British  West  Indies.  (Concld.) 


Articles 

1911 
Value. 

1912 
Value. 

1913 
Value. 

Sugar  and  molasses  :  — 

Sugar,  above  No.  16,  D.  S. 

in  colour  ... 
Sugar,  N.O.P.,  not  above 

No.  16,  D.S.  in  colour  ... 
Syrup  or  molasses 
Other  sugar,  etc.  ... 

1 

1,156 

4,815,428 
1,271,523 
17 

2,5.34 

3,977,627 
1,080,721 

$ 

8,905 

4,179,661 
1,334,041 
49 

Total  sugar  and  molasses 

4,816,60 1\ 
1,271,523/ 

.3,980,161\ 
1,080,721  / 

4,188,615\ 
1,3.34,011  i 

Tobacco  and  mfrs.  of  ... 

Wood  and  mfrs.  of 
Wool  and  mfrs.  of 
All  other  articles  imported 

5,701\ 
127/ 
1  174 

2,152 
92 
1,567  \ 
5,731  / 

1.608\ 
180/ 

2  218 
562) 
635  / 

1,7841 

433/ 

5,564\ 
502 J 

1,9.33 
1321 
1.36  / 

2,1271 
3,531  / 

Recapitulation. 

Imports  —  Dutiable 

Free  

4,952,082 
1,517,300 

4,162,967 
1,.382,894 

4,362,510 
1,696,449 

Total  imports  (mdse.) 
Coin  and  bullion  ... 
Total  imports 
„  exports 

6,469,382 

6,469,382 
4,113,270 

5,545,861 

5,545,861 
4,034,425 

6,058,959 

6,058,959 
3,960,625 

Total  trade  ... 

10,582,652 

9,580,280 

10,019,584 

4 
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Imports  into  British  West  Indies  from  Canada. 


Articles, 

1911 
Value. 

1912 
Value. 

1913 
Value. 

Ale,  beer  and  porter  ... 

139 

160 

$ 

Animals,  living  : — 
Cattle 
Horses 
Sheep 

Other  animals,  living 

500 
6,080 
823 
371 

140 

9,325 
132 
58 

430 
1,130 
192 
132 

-L\J\JCA)I.    CtllllXlCXXo,   J.1  V  IXlil  .  .  , 

7,774 

9,655 

1,884 

Books,  photographs,  etc. 

7,499 

7,631 

3,482 

BreadstulFs  :  — 
Grain  : — 
Beans 

Oats   

211 

79,929 

256 
125,235 

285 
217,198 

Peas,  whole 

„  split   

Other  grain 

28,547 
82,543 
577 

11,351 

77,570 
45 

8,832 
2,748 
3,473 

Total  grain 

191,807 

214,457 

232,536 

Grain  products  : — 
Bran 

Wheat  flour 

Other  grain  products 

16,322 
1,678,086 
1,497 

32,536 
1,595,986 
1,890 

19,095 
1,627,842 
1,168 

Total  grain  products  , . . 

1,695,905 

1,630,412 

1,648,105 

Breadstuff's,  KE.S  :  — 
Bread  and  biscuits 
Cereal  foods 
Other  breadstuff^s 

10,729 
26,897 
92 

11,978 
28,124 
20 

7,078 
29,623 
7 

Total  breadstuff's,  N.E  S. 

37,718 

40,122 

36,708 

Total  breadstuff's 

1,925,430 

1,884,991 

1,917,349 

Brooms  and  whisks 

Brushes  of  all  kinds   

10  396 
760 

7,636 
824 

damages,  etc.  : — 
Automobiles 
Carriages 

„       parts  of  ... 
Other  carriages,  etc. 

10,762 
2,663 
2,393 
660 

58,493 
8,434 
1,691 
663 

35,270 
3,845 
352 
635 

Total  carriages,  etc.  , .  = 

16,478 

69,281 

40,102 
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Imports  into  British  West  Indies  from  Canada. 

{Continued.) 


Articles. 

1911 
Value. 

1912 
Value. 

1913 
Value. 

Coal     

Cordage,  rope  and  twine 
Cotton  and  nif rs.  of 
Drugs,  dyes,  clieniicals,  etc. 

JliclX  OllCll  W        C           -  >.  .                ...  ••• 

11,623 
26,310 
4,891 
111.021 
247 

13,098 
22,751 

436 
120,037 

290 

$ 

15,258 
15,604 
10 

167,510 
245 

Pish  :— 

Canadian 
Cod  fish,  dry  salted  Foi-eign 
Herrings,  pickled  ... 

„       smoked  ... 
Lobsters,  canned  ... 
Mackerel,  pickled  ... 

1,035,399 
25,558 
155.903 
19,669 
1,216 
43,428 

959,002 
15.569 

131.854 
26.334 
598 
50,525 

907,890 
9,707 
133,638 
46,926 
1,115 
56,198 

Sea  fish,  pickled  .. 

„  preserved 
Salmon,  canned  ... 

pickled  ... 
Other  fish  ... 

43,274 
18,443 
2,349 
9,388 
2,317 

32,226 
8,447 

11,189 
8,867 
8,715 

47.'  24 
13,221 
1,674 
6,461 
2,918 

\  Total  fish 

1,356,94  I 

1,25^,826 

1,226,772 

Fruits     ...       ...       ...      '  ... 

Glass  and  nif rs.  of 
Gunpowder  and  other  explosives 

Hay  

Jewellery          ...       ...  ... 

765 
951 
122 
11,545 

1.175 

2,205 

16,102 
8,546 

2.366 
136 

16.517 

6,873 

Leather  and  mfrs.  of  : — 
Boots  and  shoes 
Other  leather  and   mfrs.  of 

1,305 
4,540 

241 
351 

280 
62 

Total  leather  and  mfrs.  of 

5,845 

592 

34z 

Metals  and  minerals  &  mfrs  of 
Milk,  condensed... 

27,155 
3,571 

25.623 
2,717 

15,918 
1.445 

Musical  instruments  :  — 
Organs 
Pianos 

Other  musical  instruments 

849 
747 

3,080 
888 
59 

442 
178 

Total  musical  instru- 
ments 

1,596 

4,027 

620 
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Imports  into  British  West  Indies  from  Canada.  (Contd.) 


Articles. 

1911 
Value. 

1912 
\^alue. 

1913 
Value. 

Oil  cake  ... 

Oils   

Paints  and    varnishes   of  all 

kinds 
Paper 

Provisions  : — 
Butter 
Cheese 

Eggs  

Meats  :  — 

Bacon  and  hams  ... 

Pork  

Other  provisions  ... 

11,643 
1,193 

7,435 
10,324 

11,969 
1,968 

9  043 
8,450 

8,892 
5  560 

11,005 
5,197 

76,003 
25,884 
278 

435 
3,217 
511 

64,880 
26,641 

76 
5,301 
1,147 

38,663 
24,164 

314 
3,184 
1,802 

Total  provisions 

106,328 

98,045 

68,127 

Settlers'  effects  ... 

Ships 

Soap 

Spirits  ard  wines 
Stationery 

Sugar,  molasses,  etc.  ... 
Tobacco  and  mfrs.  of  ... 
Trunks  and  valises  of  all  kinds 

3,931 
25,700 
15,758 
6,397 
4,202 
854 

3,943 
35,800 
15,928 
4,627 
5,082 
670 

9,919 

5,103 

19^006 

6,454 
5,306 
433 

12^805 

Vegetables  : — 
Potatoes 
Other  vegetables 

60,891 
372 

35,276 
726 

37,119 
453 

Total  vegetables 

61,263 

36,002 

37,572 

Wood  and  mfrs.  of :  — 
Barrels,  empty 
Furniture  ... 
Lumber  :  — 
Planks  and  boards 
Sliingles  ... 
Shocks 

Staves  and  headings 
Other  lumber 
Other  wood  and  mfrs.  of 

6,947 
15,175 

188,525 
32,868 

•23,482 
10,697 
o,iyd 
15,659 

3,565 
21,052 

215,364 
26,801 
18,415 
17,148 
i,ilo 
14,675 

7,886 
11,694 

232,717 
25,573 
16,137 
15,507 

i,y4o 

8,492 

Total  wood  and  mfrs  of 

301,546 

324,795 

319,951 

Wool  and  mfrs.  of 

All  other  articles  exported 

110 
36,680 

264 
14,121 

167 
14,l»o4 
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Imports  into  British  West  Indies  from  Canada. 

{Concluded.) 


Articles. 

1911 
Value. 

1912 
Value. 

1913 
Value. 

Recapitulation. 

■ 

1  J  A,  I^V-f  J-  UO          \_y  CvJlJ-CVVAlCv  JJ.              •  •  •                    v  •  • 

Foreign 

3,991,490 
'121^780 

3  967,748 
'  66,677 

3  915  172 
45,453 

lotal  Exports  (mdse) 

4,113,270 

4,034,425 

3,960,625 

Coin  and  bullion 

Total  exports 
imports 

4,113,270 
6,469,382 

4,034,425 
5,545,861 

3,960,625 
6,058,959 

Total  trade  ... 

10,582,652 

9,580,286 

10,019,584 
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IMPERIAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

FOR  THE  WEST  INDIES." 

The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established 
on  October  1,  1898,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  West  India 
Royal  Commission  of  1896-7.  The  cost  for  ten  years  to  March 
81,  1908,  amounting  to  £17,420  per  annum,  was  provided  from 
Imperial  funds,  after  which  date  it  was  decided  that  the 
Department  was  to  continue  to  be  maintained  for  a  further 
period  of  five  years  with  gradually  reduced  grants  from  the 
Imperial  Government.  In  this  connexion  it  was  planned  that 
each  colony  should  bear  the  cost  of  maintaining  its  own  Agricul- 
tural Department  while  the  Imperial  Government  entirely 
provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture.  During  1911  it  was  decided  that  this  should  form 
an  Imperial  chai^ge  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years. 

The  Head  Office  of  the  Department,  with  its  scientific  and 
clerical  staffs,  is  located  at  Barbados  as  the  most  central 
situation.  Sir  D.  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  for  twelve  years  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  formerly  Director  of 
the  Botanical  Department,  Jamaica,  and  Scientific  Adviser  to 
the  West  India  Royal  Commission  of  1896-7,  was  appointed 
Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on  September  1,  1898, 
and  held  the  office  with  the  greatest  success  for  ten  years.  On 
his  retirement  in  1908,  his  services  were  retained  for  advising 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Tropical  Agriculture.  The  present 
Commissioner  is  Dr.  Francis  Watts,  C.M.G.  He  corresponds 
directly  upon  all  matters  concerning  the  general  work  of  the 
Department  with  the  Colonial  Office ;  on  matters  affecting 
Colonial  establishments  and  expenditure  he  corresponds  with 
the  several  Governments  concerned.  The  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner is  in  administrative  charge  of,  or  has  advisory  control  over, 
the  Botanic  and  Experiment  Stations  maintained  for  the 
distribution  of  economic  plants,  and  the  improvement  of  sugar, 
cacao,  limes,  fruit,  cotton,  and  other  crops  ;  also  of  agricultural 
education  and  of  the  local  experimental  work  at  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  publications  issued  by  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies  number  about  99,000  copies 
annually.  The  Acjricultyiral  News  (Vols.  I  to  XII)  is  a  fortnight- 
ly popular  review,  with  a  wide  circulation  in  the  Tropics  of  the 
Old  , and  New  Worlds.  The  West  Indian  Bulletin  (Vols.  I  to 
XIII)  is  a  quarterly  scientific  journal  dealing  specially  with 
research   and    experimental   work   in    tropical   countries.  In 


*  Mainly  from  the  Colonial  Office  List,  1914. 
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addition  there  are  issued  numerous  pamphlets  (73  in  all)  dealing 
with  special  subjects  ;  also  annual  progress  reports  on  Sugar- 
cane Experiments,  the  work  of  the  Botanic  Stations,  and  efforts 
to  extend  agricultural  education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Those  colonies,  as  for  instance  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana, 
which  only  derive  indirect  benefit  from  the  Imperial  Department 
have  independent  establishments  of  their  own  under  scientific 
control,  which  fully  meet  the  local  agricultural  requirements. 


The  following  are  the 
Imperial  Department :  — 

Imperial  Cominissione}-  of 
Agricultu)-e  for  the 
West  Indies. 

Scientific  Assistayit  ... 

Entomologist 

Mycologist  and  Agricul- 
tural Lectujw 

Veterinary  Office)-  ... 

Chief  Clerk  ... 

Assistant  Cle}-k 

Junior  Clei-k  ... 


principal  officers  on  the  Staff  of  the 

1    FraxXcis  Watts,  C.M.G.,  D.Sc, 
j-    F.LC,  F.C.S. 

.     W.  R.  DUNLOP. 

.    Henry  A.  Ballou,  M.Sc. 

I     W.  NOWELL,  D.I.C. 

.    P.  T.  SaUxXDERs,  M.R.C.V.S. 
.    Alleyne  Graham  Howell 
murrell  b.  connell. 

.     WaLWYN  p.  BOVELL. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

The  Government  uL'  Canada  is  repi-esented  in  the  W'est  Indies 
by  a  special  Trade  Coiiiuiissioiier  wlio  reports  on  matters  of 
commerce  affecting  the  Dominion  and  answers  local  enquiries 
respecting  the  same  subject.  The  present  Commissioner  is  Mr. 
E  ,  H.  S.  Flood,  who  is  stationed  at  Barbados. 
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WEST  INDIES. 


TRINIDAD. 

The  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  form,  for  administrative 
purposes,  one  Colony. 

Trinidad  lies  about  16  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Venezuela. 
Its  average  length  is  about  48  miles  and  its  average  breadth 
about  35  miles,  its  area  being  1,860  square  miles.  It  may  well 
be  compared  in  point  of  size  to  the  English  county  of  Lan- 
cashire. It  is  about  four-fifths  the  area  of  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

History. 

Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  on  July 
31,  1498.  The  religious  zeal  of  Columbus  at  once  prompted  the 
name  '  Trinidad  '  when  he  caught  a  far  off  glimpse  of  the  Three 
Sisters  (peaks  of  Moruga,  which  are  united  at  the  base).  Until 
then  the  Indian  name  was  lere,  or  land  of  humming  birds. 
Ninety  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  island,  the  Spaniards 
began  their  rule,  and  established  their  chief  town  on  the  site 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  8t.  Joseph. 

Soon  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  while  leading  his  ill-starred 
'  El  Dorado'  expedition,  attacked  and  burned  St.  Joseph,  taking 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  punishing  the  Spaniards  for 
.their  cruelty  to  the  Indians. 

In  1780,  a  French  gentleman,  M.  de  St.  Laurent,  while 
paying  a  visit  to  Trinidad,  was  so  charmed  with  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  that,  through  his  representations  to  the  Government, 
a  Cedilla  was  passed  which  led  to  the  settlement,  in  1793,  of 
a  band  of  foreign  agriculturists,  chiefly  French.  From  time  to 
time  African  slaves  were  introduced,  and  about  1846,  several 
Portuguese  came  into  the  country,  driven  from  Madeira  by 
religious  persecution. 

In  1797  England,  being  then  at  a  variance  with  Spain,  sent 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and  Rear- Admiral  Harv^ey  to  take  the 
island.  Don  Chacon,  the  Governor,  finding  himself  overpower- 
ed, surrendered  without  any  engagem.ent,  and  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years  Trinidad  has  been  a  British  Colony. 

General  Description. 

The  chief  town  and  principal  port  is  Port-of-Spain 
(population  by  the  census  of  1911,  59,658),  situated  on  a 
gently  inclined  plain  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Gulf 
of  Paria.  The  port  is  looked  upon  favourably  by  sailors,  as  it 
is  out  of  the  range  of  cyclones  ;  p^nd  progress  is  being  made  in 
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harhonr  constriietioii  to  ensure  still  greater  facilities  Botl^ 
town  and  harbour  are  protected  from  the  Atlantic  trade  winds 
by  a  range  of  hills  in  the  vicinity,  which  rise  to  some  1,900  feet 
above  sea-level.  At  the  base  of  these  hi'ls  stands  the  Governor's 
residence,  surrounded  by  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  between  it 
and  the  town  there  is  a  fine  public  park,  200  acres  in  extent. 
Ten  miles  of  electric  tramway  and  4,000  miles  of  telephone  have 
been  constructed  in  Port-of-Spain  and  its  environs.  The 
telephone  service  also  extends  to  some  of  the  country  districts. 
The  next  most  important  town  and  port  is  San  Fernando 
(population  in  1911  census,  8,697),  about  30  miles  south  from 
Port-of-Spain.  There  are  several  rivers  in  the  island,  but  none 
of  them  of  any  size  or  navigable,  and  all  running  east  or  west. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony,  which  is  estimated  at  about 
1,190.481  acres,  the  alienated  acreage,  at  the  end  of  March  1913, 
was  estimated  to  be  approximately  587,860  acres.  About 
470,887  acres  are  under  cultivation ;  602,624  acres  remain 
ungranted. 

Lidii.'^ti-ie.'^  and  Production!^. 

A  pitch  lake,  127  acres  in  extent,  is  situated  in  the  ward  of 
La  Brea.  distant  about  46  miles  from  Port-of-Spain.  It  is  of 
considerable  value,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1913  being  £76,202.  comprising  Export  Duty 
£57,324,  and  Royalty  £18,878. 

This  deposit  of  pitch  is  not,  as  seems  in  the  past  to  have 
been  assumed  by  some,  inexhaustible.  Surveys  and  other 
available  data  show  that  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  steadily  but 
slo.vly  subsiding.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  even  at  the 
present  extensive  rate  of  asphalt  extraction  it  will  not  be 
depleted  for  upwards  of  a  century. 

Manjak  is  becoming  a  fixed  export  of  the  Colony.  Though 
no  very  great  quantity  of  petroleum  has  as  yet  been  exported, 
the  existence  of  this  mineral  has  been  proved  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  island.  Various  companies 
have  been  formed,  and  several  are  actively  engaged  in  drilling 
operations.  In  the  following  districts  oil  in  fair  quantities  has 
been  obtained :  La  Brea,  Guapo,  Erin,  Guayaguayare  and 
Montserrat.  The  company  operating  at  Brighton  has  already 
exported  a  fair  quantity  of  oil. 

Excellent  material  for  road-making  is  to  be  obtained  from 
several  limestone  quarries  in  the  island.  In  the  St.  Joseph  and 
Naparinia  hills,  strata  of  gypsum  have  been  found.  Mineral 
springs  also  exist  in  the  island. 

There  were  exported  in  1913  :  sugar  32,655  tons,*  and 
cacao  21,480  tons. 

The  export  of  coco-nuts  has  increased  steadily.  In  1913, 
16,390.897  nuts  were  shipped  as  against  11,037,932  in  1905-6. 
In  1913,  3,160,210  ft.  of  copra  was  exported. 

An  unprecedented  demand  for  cedar  forced  prices  up,  and 
the  value  of  the  1906-7  exports  of  timber  (£57,908)  exceeded  that 
of  the  total  of  the  ten  previous  years.    In  1912  and  1913  the 
exports  amounted  to  £22,^32  and  £40,599  respectively. 
*Reduction  due  to  drought 
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MolasseF,  rura,  bitters,  crude  petroleum,  balata  gutu.  fruit, 
manjak  and  asphalt  are  also  exported. 

The  chief  imports  are  textiles,  flour,  rice,  dried  fish  and 
meat,  hardware,  machinery  and  lumber. 

Id  1911  Canada  sent  7*0  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  :  this 
was  an  increase  on  those  of  the  previous  year.  Among  manufac- 
tured articles,  biscuits  and  soap  of  Canadian  origin  appear  to  be 
obtaining  a  secure  footing.  Canada  took  8  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exports,  her  purchases  of  hides,  chiefly  of  Venezuelan  origin, 
steadily  growing. 

At  the  present  time  rubber  is  a  source  of  much  comment 
in  the  Colony,  and  up  to  now,  the  results  have  been  encourag- 
ing ;  but  the  question  of  labour  and  prices  offers  a  difficulty  not 
easily  surmounted.  The  following  fii^ures  show  the  apprrjximate 
number  of  trees  planted  in  the  Colony  (including  Tobago): 
Hevea  150,000  ;  Castilloa  620,000  ;  Puntumia  25,00C  to  30,000. 

Climate. 

The  climate  of  Trinidad  is  healthy,  and  by  no  means 
iiurtful  to  Europeans,  provided  that  they  take  ordinary  pre- 
cautions. The  average  rainfall  for  forty-nine  years  (1862  to 
1910)  was  65*41  inches.  The  mean  temperatuie  during  the 
year  1910-11  was  77*9°  P.,  the  maximum  being  87*9°  P.,  in 
October,  and  the  minimum  67  7°  P.,  in  Pebruary ;  while  the 
average  rainfall  for  the  whole  island  was  68 i 9  inches.  August 
is  usually  the  wettest  month  of  the  year  while  February 
averages  the  driest. 

The  temperature  is  remarkably  equable,  ranging,  generally 
sueaking,  between  70°  and  8S°  P.  The  insular  position  of 
Trinidad  and  its  proximity  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  tend  to  make 
it  cooler  and  less  liable  to  extreme  heat,  than  if  it  were  an 
undetached  part  of  the  Continent. 

Sanitary  Conditions. 

The  health  of  the  Colony  has  been  normal  throughout  the 
last  year.  The  late  Sir  Rubert  Boyce,  after  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  the  sewerage  system  of  Port-of-Spain,  intimated  that  it 
would  serve  as  a  model  to  any  tropical  city. 

TOBAGO. 

Tobago*  is  26  miles  long  and  7 J  at  its  greatest  breadth 
and  has  an  area  of  114  square  miles,  or  73,213  acres,  of  which 
about  22,375  acres  are  under  cultivation.  About  15,000  acres 
of  land  were  unowned,  and  have  now  been  revested  in  the 
Ccown. 

Scarborough,  the  principal  town,  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island,  about  8  miles  from  the  south-western  point  and  is 

*  Detailed  information  in  regard  to  Tobago  has  been  issued  by  the  Im- 
perial Department  of  Agriculture  as  Phamplet  No.  41  ;  price  7|cZ.  post  free. 
See  also  Handbook  of  Tobago,  1913,  prepared  hy  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  ;  price  3rf. 
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situated  at  the  south-western  1  a  e  of  a  hill,  425  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  on  wh^ch  stands  Port  King  George,  now  with- 
out a  garrison.  The  town  had  a  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1911.  of  729, 

Industries  and  Productions. 

Cacao,  coco-nuts,  and  live  stock  and  vegetables  form  the 
principal  articles  of  export.  Rubber  has  been  planted  fairly 
extensively.  The  first  sugar  exported  was  from  an  estate  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  island,  in  the  year  1771*.  Tn  1780 
there  were  only  3,000  hogsheads  shipped  ;  this  was  increased 
in  180.5  to  not  less  than  15,327  hogsheads.  Cotton  and  indigo 
were  formerly  exported.  In  1780,  2,619,000  lb.  of  cotton  and 
27,000  tt).  of  indigo  are  stated  to  have  been  shipped  to  England. 
In  some  distincts,  cotton  is  again  being  grown,  and  it  may 
eventually  be  successful.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been 
practically  abandoned. 


Trade  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  Colony  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1913,  amounted  to  $13,577,040, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  S4,284,446  or  316  per 
cent.  ;  the  United  States  13,905,846  or  28*8  per  cent.,  and  Canada 
1^1,230,888  or  9-1  percent. 

The  ijrincipal  articles  obtained  from  Canada  were  : — 

1912.  1913. 

Fish    1290,693  $304,310 

Fiour    273,014  606,508 

Oats    126,547  143,913 

Grain    7,968  206 

Cattle  food  ...  22,162  10,612 

Potatoes  ...       ...  15,499  11,289 

Lumber    61,882  42,120 

The  total  exports  of  the  products  of  the  Colony  for  1913 
amounted  in  value  to  114,716,118,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
took  12,376,484  or  16-2  per  cent. ;  the  United  States  $6,685,372  or 
45*4  per  tent.,  and  Canada  $840,356  or  5*7  per  cent. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  were  : — 


1912. 

1913. 

Cacao 

$4,838,352 

S6,736,305 

Coco-nuts 

294,134 

309,771 

Copra 

137,885 

55,416 

Sugar 

2,587,790 

2,006,721 

Molasses 

33,930 

20,366 

Rum 

41,275 

51,153 

Bitters  ... 

156,619 

154,723 

Fruit 

32,958 

56,611 

Asphalt 

1,371,011 

1,106,711 

Petroleum 

88,569 

360,096 

(crude) 

Canada's  share  of  the  export  trade  fell  from  13*2  per  cent, 
in  1910  to  8-2  per  cent,  in  1911  ;  in  1913  it  was  5'7^j3er  cent. 
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because  of  the  shortage  in  the  sugar  crop  caused  by  the 
severe  drought.    The  principal  exports  were  : — 

1912.  1913. 

Sugar       ...          ...          ...       $894,955  $647,755 

Molasses   ...          ...          ...            5,280  16,790 

Cacao       ...           ...           ...          34,420  96,595 

Coco-nuts              ...          ..           88.867  48,580 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
Ji^everal  ports  of  the  Colony  amounted  to  4,102,  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  3,736,607  tons  :  66-9  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  entered 
was  British. 


Exports  to  Canada. 


(local  produce.) 


Commodities. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Sugar 

£ 

175,451 

£ 

186,597 

£ 

134,949 

Molasses  ... 

7,022 

1,725 

3,498 

Cacao 

11,992 

10,736 

20,124 

Asphalt  

218 

50 

Coco-nuts 

8,382 

18,731 

10,121 

.Hides 

1,670 

1,247 

986 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS. 


GRENADA. 

The  islands  comprisiT  g  the  Windward  group  (Grenada,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Barbados),  taken  together,  represent  an 
area  which  is  about  equal  in  size  to  one-thir^i  that  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Grenada,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Windward  group? 
is  mountainous  and  very  picturesque,  its  ridges  of  hills  being 
covered  with  trees  and  brushwood. 

The  island  abounds  in  streams,  and  in  mineral  and  other 
springs.  The  mountains  are  chiefly  volcanic.  The  Grand 
Etang,  a  lake  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  ridge  1,740  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  7  miles  from  the  town  of  St. 
George's  and  Lake  Antoine,  both  old  craters,  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  natural  curiosities.  Near  the  former  a  sani- 
tarium is  established. 
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Sc.  George's,  the  principal  town,  has  a  fine  harbour,  and 
owing  to  its  situation,  healthiness,  and  great  natural  advan- 
tages, including  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  of  the  purest 
quality,  offers  exceptional  inducements  as  a  port  of  call  and 
as  a  coaling  station  for  steamers.  The  Governments  is  at  present 
considering  its  enlargement.  The  town  had  a  population  of 
5,198,  by  the  census  of  1911. 

The  total  area;  of  land,  exclusive  of  Cairiacou,  is  76,584 
acres ;  the  area  of  Carriacou  is  8,467  acres. 

Climate. 

The  climate  in  the  dry  season  is  delightful.  In  the  wet 
season,  as  in  all  other  tropical  islands,  it  is  damp  and  liot. 
But;  for  six  winter  months,  say  from  December  to  May,  it  is 
excellent,  and  is  healthy  at  all  times.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  at  St.  George's  for  the  last  fourteen  years  is  79  inches, 
and  the  highest  and  lowest  readings  of  the  thermometer  for 
the  last  five  years  are  89  8"  F.  and  67  8°,  respectively,  the 
average  mean  temperature  being  78  8°  in  the  shade.  The 
rainfall  in  other  parts  of  the  island  is  much  greater  ;  at  the 
Grand  Etang,  in  1908-9,  it  was  168  68  inches. 

The  island  is  a  useful  resort  for  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Trinidad,  and  in  addition  to  the  restoring  influence  of  the 
climate,  it  affords  excellent  sea-bathing. 

Industries  and  Productions. 

The  prosperity  of  the  island,  like  that  of  its  neighbours, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  planting  industry.  Unlike 
the  other  islands,  however^  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  sugar- 
producing  colony,  and  has  therefore  not  suffered  as  they  have 
from  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  caue  sugar  ;  there  are 
very  few  estates  at  present  in  sugar  cultivation.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  rum  is  manufactured  for  local  consump- 
tion, the  total  amount  in  1909-10  being  valued  at  £4,786.  Fur 
1913  the  value  was  £10,120. 

The  chief  product  of  Grenada  is,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  cacao,  of  which  76,256  bags,  or  118,667  cwt,  of  the  total 
vcilna  of  £259,o65,  were  shipped  in  1910.  In  1913,  73,700  bags  or 
105,284  cwt.  of  the  total  value  of  £303,074  were  exported. 
When  the  above  shipment  is  compared  with  those  of  18S5 
(49,107  cwt.)  and  1880  (42,154  cwt.),  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cultivation  of  cacao  has  largely  increased. 

Attention  has  been  turned  with  some  success  to  the  culti- 
vation of  other  economic  plants,  such  for  instance  as  coffee, 
kola  nuts,  cloves,  vanilla,  pepper,  cardamoms  and  coco-nuts. 
Nutmeg  cultivation  occupies  a  prominent  position,  and  is  being 
largely  developed.  So  general  is  the  cultivation  of  spices 
carried  on  here,  that  Grenada  is  already  called  '  The  Spice . 
Island  of  the  West'.  The  export  of  spices  has  increased  from 
£3,483  in  1880,  to  £44,397  in  1913. 

Exports  to  the  Dominion  are  at  present  confined,  almost 
entirely,  to  cacao.    Two  hundred  bags  of  this  produce,  of  the 
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value  of  £757,  are  recorded  as  having  been  shipped  to  Canada 
during  the  year  1911.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  direct  steam 
communication  with  the  Dominion  until  the  present  year, 
shipments  of  produce  went  through  the  United  States.  Hence, 
figures  in  this  connexion  are  so  far  unreliable. 

In  Cariiacou,  the  largest  of  the  Grenadines,  Marie  Galante 
cotton  is  the  staple  product,  its  cultivation  having  never  been 
wholly  abandoned  there.  In  1910,  cotton  to  the  amount  of 
882  bales  valued  at  £5,797,  was  shipped  from  Grenada ;  most  of 
this  came  from  Carriacou.  In  1913  there  were  1,336  bales 
exported,  value  £10,500. 

A  flourishing  lime  industry  has  come  into  existence  recently 
and  shipments  of  juice  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  amount- 
ed to  1,300  gallons  of  the  value  of  £240. 

Tropical  fruits  of  almost  every  dencription  and  of  the  finest 
quality  are  always  abundant,  and  large  quantities  are  shipped 
to  the  Barbados  and  Trinidad  markets.  The  principal  food 
resources  are  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  tannias,  pigeon  peas, 
plantains,  Indian  corn,  cassava  and  bread  fruit. 

The  forests  produce  valuable  timber,  such  as  bullet- wood, 
locust,  mahogany,  white  cedar  and  galba ;  and  firewood  is 
exported  to  Barbados. 

The  main  imports  are  foodstuffs,  textiles,  timber  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  hardware. 

The  principal  exports,  besides  those  products  mentioned 
already,  are  cotton  and  cotton  seed,  turtles  and  turtle  shell, 
hides  and  skin,  fruit  and  live  stock  (principally  goats.  sheei>. 
pigs  and  poultry). 

ST.  LUCIA 

St.  Lucia  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  21  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  St.  Vincent.  It  is  24  miles  in  length,  and  12  at  its 
greatest  breadth  :  its  circumference  is  150  miles,  and  its  area 
233  square  miles. 

Castries  the  capital  of  the  island  contains  a  population  of 
about  6,000.  Next  in  importance  is  the  toAvn  of  Soufriere, 
containing  a  population  of  about  2,300.  Castries  has  an 
excellent  harbour — probably  the  best  in  the  whole  West  Indies. 
The  facilities  offered  by  the  port  as  a  port  of  call  and  coaling 
station  are  widely  recognized. 

General  Description  and  Climate. 

The  scenery  is  of  peculiar  beauty,  even  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  West  Indian  islands,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Pitons,  has  the  l^ss  common  element  of  grandeur.  These 
are  two  cone-shaped  rocks  rising  sheer  out  of  the  sea  to  a 
height  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  and  ne;jr  them  is  the  crater  of 
a  volcano  and  a  soufriere — the  ordinary  characteristic  of  the 
Caribbean  Cordillera. 

The  temperature  from  December  to  April  seldoui  exceeds 
80°  F.,  even  at  mid-day,  in  spots  situated  a  few  iuindred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  a  fresh  trade  wind  blows  continuously. 
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The  danger  from  venomous  reptiles  is  much  exaggerated. 
Owing  to  the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  mongoose,  snakes 
are  now  but  rarely  met  with.  Among  white  inhabitants  con- 
sumption and  other  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  temperate 
climates  are  almost  unknown. 

Industries  and  Productions. 

Sugar,  cacao,  limes,  logwood,  coco-nuts,  honey  and  spices 
are  produced.  There  are  four  sugar  '  usines  '  with  the  best 
machinery,  and  the  export  of  cacao  is  increasing.  Limes  grow 
well,  and  their  cultivation  is  being  rapidly  extended  and  a 
central  lime  juice  factory  has  been  erected  by  the  Government 
and  worked  on  profit-sharing  lines.  Lime  juice  and  green 
limes  already  figure  in  the  exports,  and  the  lime  industry 
promises  to  become  a  most  important  one  in  the  near  future. 
Other  products  for  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  and  climate 
have  proved  suitable  are  cotton,  vanilla,  oranges,  and  grape 
fruit.  In  addition  to  the  large  variety  of  native  provisions, 
which  flourish  in  the  island,  many  European  vegetables 
are  successfully  grown,  some  appearing  regularly  in  the  local 
markets. 

A  considerable  amount  of  land  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crown  and  may  be  purchased  in  small  or  large  lots  at  £1 

per  acre,  payable  by  yearly  instalments  of  6s.,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  certain  area  being  put  into  permanent  cultivation  before 
the  date  due  for  the  last  instalment,  that  instalment  may  be 
remitted.  Lender  the  Crown  Lands  Regulations,  the  period 
over  which  (in  certain  cases)  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money  may  be  spread  is  ten  years.  Some  of  this  land  is  virgin 
forest  of  great  fertility,  and  will  grow  any  kind  of  tropical 
fruit  trees  or  industrial  plants. 

Fuller  information  concerning  St.  Lucia  is  given  in 
Pamphlet  No.  69,  Hints  bo  Settlers  in  St.  Lucia,  issued  by  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Agricultural  for  the  West  Indies. 
This  is  an  illustrated  Handbook,  piice  M.,  post  free  7^d.  ; 
obtainable  from  the  Office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  St.  Lucia, 
and  from  the  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  publications  of  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Trade  of  St.  Lucia. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  St.  Lucia  in  1913 
amounted  to  £272,158,  or  £1&,557  less  than  in  1912.    The  exports 
include  bunker  coal  taken  by  steamers  which  varies  according  to 
the  coaHng  trade.    The  quantity  taken  in  1918  was  117,532  ton 
or  17,251  tons  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
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The  value  of  the  exported  produce  of  the  Colony  was  £117,711 


as  follows  :— 

Quantity.  Value. 

Cacao    14,588  cwts.  £36,889 

Coco-nuts   80,097  235 

Cotton— raw    4,000  lb.  200 

Fruit  : 

Limes     ...       ...       ...  282 

Mangoes           ...       ...  766 

Bananas           ......  19 

Unclassified    464 

Hides    6,142  1,100 

Honey                            ...  52,298  ft.  496 

Lime  juice   7,968  gals.  2,490 

„    oil    336 

Logwood    3,730 

Pimento      ...       ...        ...  367 

Kail  way  sleepers  (native  wood)  1,586 

Bum    "                            ...  27,695  proof  gals.  2,012 

Sugar  : — 

Vacuum  pan       ...       ...  92,051  cwts.  6^,221 

Muscovado    503     „  291 

Molasses   6,135  gals.  155 

Unspecified   1,072 


£117,711 

The  island  produce  exported  to  Canada  was  as  follows,  and 
the  figures  for  1912  are  given  for  comparison  : — 

1912  1913. 

Quantity.  Value.       Quantity.  Value. 

Cacao          ...        56  cwts.  £133 

Coco-nuts     ...    1,856  6  50  £  -3 

Hides          ...    1,732  650  1,049  576 

Molasses      ...  12,541  gals.  507  6,135  gals.  155 

Sugar : — 

Muscovado  201  cwts.  90 

Vacuum  pan    12,340    „  7,095     14,600  cwts.  6,572 

Unspecified  ...  ...  3 


£8,481  £8,306-3 


Shipping. 

The  figures  below  show  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
at  Port  Castries  :  — 

Entered. 
1,773,655 


Cleared. 
1,773,035 
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Coaling  Trade. 

Coal  and  fresh  water  are  supplied  with  great  celerity  day 
and  night  from  alongside  the  wharves :  535  steamers  took 
117,532  tons  of  bunker  coal  during  1913. 

Fresh  water  to  the  amount  of  2,902,312  gallons  was  supplied 
to  the  shipping  at  a  cost  of  £2,209  17.s*.  6r/. 

ST.  VINCENT. 

St.  Vincent  is  18  miles  in  length  and  11  in  breadth,  and 
contains  about  85,000  acres  of  land.  Adjacent  to  the  island  are 
several  islets  known  as  the  St.  Vincent  Grenadines,  the  chief 
being  Bequia,  Union,  Mustique,  Canouan  and  Mayreau. 

The  population  of  the  Colony  on  March  31,  1913,  was  44  434. 

Kingstown,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  one  side  of  an 
extensive  bay,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  4,500. 

General  Description. 

The  island  possesses  striking  natural  features,  and  rivals 
Dominica  and  Grenada  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  A  back- 
bone of  high  mountains  runs  throughout  its  length,  which  * 
terminates  at  the  northern  end  in  the  remarkable  inactive 
'  Soufriere  "  volcano.  Numerous  spurs  radiate  from  the  moun- 
tains, in  between  which  are  fertile  and  well- watered  valleys. 
The  southern  and  western  coasts  are  fringed  by  excellent 
deep-water  bays. 

Climate. 

In  the  dry  season,  December  to  June,  the  climate  is  very 
pleasant.  In  the  wet  season,  and  especially  from  August  to 
November,  it  is  hob,  but  not  at  all  unhealthy,  and  fever  is 
almost  unknown.  Taken  altogether,  St.  Vincent  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  The  average  rainfall 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  measured  at  the  Botanic  Station 
near  Kingstown,  is  197"36  inches;  during  the  year  1911, 
87*11  inches  were  recorded,  but  this  was  an  exceptional  ^"'all. 
The  highest  reading  of  the  thermometer  in  1913  was  87°  F., 
and  the  lowest  (38"  F.  ;  the  mean  monthly  temperature  in  the 
shade  was  77*8  F. 

Industries  and  Productio}is. 

Sea  Island  cotton,  arrowroot,  cacao,  and  sugar  and  cassava 
are  tbe  chief  products.  The  cotton  {Sea  Island)  is  the  finest 
produced  in  the  world,  and  as  high  a  price  as  64c.  per  fb.  has 
been  realized  for  the  best  marks  during  the  past  season. 

Owing  to  the  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  the  arrowroot 
manufactured  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  Arrowroot  Growers'  and  Exporters'  Association  to  extend 
the  markets  for  this  excellent  commodity  by  means  of  advertise- 
ment in  Canada  and    other  colintries.      The  maiuifacture  of 
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arrowroot  and  cassava  star(;hes  and  meals  would  be  capable 
of  considerable  extension,  provided  remunerative  markets  for  the 
products  could  be  found. 

The  cultivation  of  the  other  products  named  is  being 
extended,  and  attention  given  to  the  raising  of  stock  and 
ground  pi-ovisions  for  export  to  neighbouring  colonies.  With  the 
improved  steamship  facilities  and  the  new  Canadian  preferential 
tariff^  a  considerable  trade  in  dried  cassava  may  arise. 

Portions  of  Crown  lands  which  hitherto  remained  unculti- 
vated have  been  sold  to  the  peasantry  for  small  holdings  ; 
besides,  several  estates  have  been  purchased  by  the  Government 
with  the  aid  of  an  Imperial  grant,  and  allotted  for  a  similar 
purpose,  in  which  connexion  an  important  and  successful  Land 
Settlement  Scheme  has  been  evolved. 


Export  Trade  of  St.  Vincent  with  Canada. 

Exports  to  Canada,  1911,  1912  and  1913. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Articles. 

a 

Value. 

'-43 
<^ 

Value. 

Value. 

R). 

& 

lb, 

O' 
lb. 

% 

A  rrowroot 

59,600 

1,699 

44,133 

2,603 

83,698 

Molasses 

gals. 
]  4,365 
It). 

2,707 

gak. 
1,144 

R) 

2,295 

4,955 

gals. 

1,299 

338 

Sugar,  crystal^ 
lized  ... 

261,500 

9,058 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Sugar,  musco- 
vado ... 

387,112 
gals. 

13,642 

303,002 
gals. 

9,520 

nil 

Syrup 

Ground-nuts 

1,803 

... 

360 

nil 

nil 

nil 
38  bush. 

45 

The  total  value  of  the  arrowroot  exported  during  1913,  was 
P57,312.    The  value  of  the  cotton  was  £37,588  ($180,422). 
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BARBADOS. 

Situation  and  Area. 

Barbados  is  situated  in  latitude  13°  4'  north,  and  longitude 
59°  37'  west,  and  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  Caribbee  Islands. 
It  is  nearly  21  miles  long  by  14  wide,  and  contains  an  area  of 
156,470  acres,  or  about  166  square  miles. 

Geneiul  Description. 

Bridgetown,  the  chief  town  and  port,  is  situated  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael,  in  latitude  13°  5'  42"  north,  and  longitude 
59°  30'  west.  This  town  contains,  according  to  the  census  of 
April  1911,  16,649  inhabitants.  Speightstown,  the  only  other 
town,  has  about  2,100  inhabitants. 

Carlisle  Bay,  the  harbour  of  Barbados,  is  an  open  roadstead 
exposed  to  the  wind  from  the  south  and  south-west.  There 
is  an  inner  harbour  or  careenage,  protected  by  a  structure 
called  the  Mole  Head.  It  is  a  port  of  registry,  and  had  register- 
ed on  December  31,  1913,  seven t3^-eight  vessels  of  a  total  net 
tonnage  of  21,897. 

The  island  is  almost  encircled  by  coral  reefs,  which  in  some 
parts,  as  off  the  parish  of  St.  Philip,  extend  nearly  3  miles  to 
seaward,  and  prov^e  dangerous  to  navigation. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  of  coral  formation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  north-east  portion  known  as  the  Scotland 
district,  which  is  partly  enclosed  by  a  semi-circular  sweep  of  a 
ridge  of  hills,  and  is  composed  of  sandstones,  clays,  and 
infusorial  earth.  In  this  district  manjak,  a  pure  variety  of 
asphaltum,  and  crude  petroleum  oil,  are  found.  These  two 
substances  have  been  exploited  and  a  recent  survey  in  1913  has 
definitely  predicted  the  presence  of  oil  in  workable  quantities  in 
several  localities. 

Water-Supply. 

Barbados  possesses  an  abundant  and  unique  water-supply. 
The  water,  which  percolates  through  the  coral,  is  pumped  from 
a  great  depth  and  conveyed  by  means  of  pipes  all  over  the 
island,  up  to  a  height  of  900  feet  above  sea-level. 

Industries. 

The  chief  ai'ticles  planted  for  exportation  for  some  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  island  were  indigo,  cotton,  ginger  and 
aloes,  besides  several  kinds  of  woods  ;  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  pra,ctised  with  much  success  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  increased  rapidly,  and  the  plant  became  of  commercial 
importance — the  island's  most  valuable  production.  At  that 
period,  too,  the  introduction  of  African  labour  was  commenced. 
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In  1910,  there  were  332  sugar- works  in  operation.  The  produce 
has  been  as  follows  : — 

Hogsheads  of  Sugar.  Puncheons  of  Molasses. 

1906  57,8H3  ...  61,398 

1907  37,572  ...  62,112 

1908  35,832  ...  54,428 

1909  17,795  ...  60,036 

1910  30,899  ...  77,722 

1911  30,548  ...  84,887 

1912  28,732  ...  85,063 


The  area  under  the  different  cultivations  is  estimated  at 
60,000  acres.  In  September  1898,  the  island  in  common  with 
St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of 
a  disastrous  hurricane,  when  £40,000  was  remitted  from  Eng- 
land to  Barbados  as  her  share  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund. 


Cotton. 


The  first  of  the  recent  experiments  in  cotton-growing  was 
started  in  1902,  when  16  acres  was  sown.  From  then,  the 
area  was  gradually  increased  until  1907,  when  7,194  acres  was 
planted.  Since  then,  however,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  prices 
and  the  attacks  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases,  the  area 
has  been  gradually  reduced  until  in  1909  only  4,121  acres  was 
planted.  In  1910,  however,  on  account  of  improved  prices  for 
cotton  lint,  the  area  planted  was  increased  to  4,741  acres.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  industry,  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Associa- 
tion rendered  assistance  to  Barbados  by  the  loan  of  six  gins,  a 
baling  press,  and  a  disintegrator  outfit,  as  well  as  by  a  money 
grant  of  £100.  The  tirst  factory  erected  very  soon  proved  to 
be  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the  cotton- planting  com- 
munity, and  a  larger  one,  to  which  an  oil  plant  has  since  been 
added,  was  erected  by  the  Barbados  Co-operative  Cotton 
Factory,  Ltd.,  which  had  taken  over  from  the  Government  the 
small  factory  it  had  erected  when  the  industry  was  in  its 
initial  stage.  There  is  also  a  cotton  ginnery  and  oil  plant 
operated  by  Messrs.  Ernest  Thorne,  Ltd.,  of  Bridgetown.  The 
total  export  of  Sea  Island  cotton  from  Barbados  for  the  year  1913 
was  433,099  lb.  of  lint,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £23,460. 

Population. 

The  population  of  the  island  taken,  in  April  1911,  has  been 
returned  at  171,982 — a  decrease  since  1891,  when  the  population 
was  183,306.  This  decrease  is  due  mainlv  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  peisons,  chiefly  of  the  labouring  class,  attracted 
by  the  offer  of  high  wages,  have  emigrated  to  Colon  to  work 
on  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  Brazil  to  work  on  the  Maderia- 
Mamore  Railway ;  and  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  servant 
class  and  others  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Currency  and  Banking. 

The  Banks  doing  general  business  in  Barbados  are  the 
Colonial  Bank,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  £600,000  sterling,  and 
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the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  which  has  recently  established 
a  branch  in  the  island.  In  regard  to  the  latter  institution, 
new  and  larger  offices  are  now  in  course  of  construction. 
The  total  number  of  branches  of  the  Colonial  Bank  through- 
out the  West  Indies  is  thirteen,  with  deposits  of  about 
£1.500.000,  and  a  note  circulation  (five  dollar  notes)  of 
£350  000.  In  Barbados,  the  estimated,  circulation  is  about 
£30,000.  The  Ko37^al  Bank  of  Canada  has  branches  in 
Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Grenada,  and  branches  are  being  opened 
in  several  of  the  other  British  islands.  There  is  also  a  Sugar 
Industry  Agricultural  Bank  whicli  was  started  in  1906  with  the 
grant  of  £80,000,  made  to  Barbados  by  the  Imperial  Government 
in  1902,  to  assist  the  planters  in  tiding  over  the  losses  incurred 
in  the  sugar  industry  in  that  year.  With  this  money  as  a  guar- 
antee fund,  the  Directors  borrow  money  to  advance  to  the  sugar 
planters  for  the  cultivation  of  tlieir  estates.  This,  however,  is 
done  through  the  Colonial  Bank.  There  is  a  Government 
Savings  Bank,  which  had  on  March  31,  1913,  deposits  amount^ 
ing  to  £425,549  — a  decrease  of  £10,218  compared  with  the 
previous  yenr. 

hiternal  Communication. 

The  Barbados  Light  Eailway  runs  from  Bridgetown  to 
St.  Andrew,  with  a  length  of  24  miles,  passing  through  the 
parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St.  George,  Christ  Church,  St.  Philip, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  St.  John,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Andrew. 
There  is  a  daily  service  of  trains,  and  special  trains  when 
required.  There  is  also  an  efficient  tramway  service  for 
Bridgetown  and  its  suburbs,  extending  also  to  St.  Lawrance, 
Christ  Churcli.  This  is  now  (1914)  being  electrified.  There  is 
telephonic  communication  between  the  police  stations  by  47  miles 
of  line,  which  is  open  to  the  public  use  on  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
The  Barbados  Telephone  Company,  Limited— a  private  company 
— has  a  total  of  about  850  services  with  a  total  length  of  line 
in  use  of  about  1.800  miles. 

Mail  Services. 

The  Koj^al  Mail  Steamers  arrive  at,  and  leave,  Barbados 
every  alternate  week,  from  and  to  England  The  usual  length 
of  the  voyage  is  about  eleven  and  a  half  days. 

Besides  the  Royal  Mail,  a  steamer  of  the  Leyland  or  the 
Harrison'  Line  arrives  every  week  from  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  Scrutton,  Son  &  Company's  Direct  line  from 
London  arrives  twice  a  month,  and  Messrs.  Prentice,  Service  & 
Henderson's  Direct  Line  from  Glasgow  every  three  weeks. 

Tlie  Quebec  Line  steamers  arrive  fortnightly  from  the  United 
States  ;  the  Booth  Line  calls  at  Barbados  on  its  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Brazil,  and  vice  versa,  at  intervals  of  about  twelve 
days ;  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Line  has  its  regular  passenger 
steamers  calling  at  Barbados  from  Brazil  for  New  York,  and 
vice  versa,  about  the  middle  and  end  of  each  month.  The 
Danish  steamers  of  the  East  Asiatic  Company,  West  India 
Line,  have  a  monthly  service  from  Copenhagen,  Rotterdam 
and  London  to  St.  Thomas,    the    Windward   Islands,  Barba- 
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dos,  Trinidad.  Demerara,  Surinam,  and  retuim.  Tlie  Royal 
Dutch  West  India  Mail  boats  call  foitnightly  on  their  way 
from  New  York  to  Demerara  and  Paramaribo,  and  vice  versa. 
In  1913  the  Royal  Mail  Canada- West  Indies  subsidized  ser- 
vice began  and  steamers  now  rim  regularly  every  fortnight 
between  St.  John.  N.B.,  or  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  Central  American  Line  (Navigazione  Italiana  a  Vapore)  runs 
between  Europe  and  Colon,  calling  at  Barbados,  Trinidad,  etc. 

There  is  a  station  of  tlie  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph 
Company  in  Barbados  and  direct  cable  communication  with  St. 
Vincent  and  thence  to  the  other  West  Indies,  America  and 
Europe.  Definite  action  is  being  taken  by  the  Government  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  wireless  station, 

Bdrhddofi  as  a  Health  Beftort. 

As  long  ago  as  1848,  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  wrote  in  his 
His  toi  7/  o  f  Ba  rba  dos  : — 

'  It  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  European  physicians 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  even  temperature  and  absence  of 
chilling  blasts,  do  not  recommend  Barbados  as  a  sojourn  for 
invalids  labouring  under  pulmonary  diseases.  The  splendid 
steam  packets  which  now  toucli  at  Barbados  every  fortnight 
from.  Southampton  render  an  expeditious  intercourse  with 
England  quite  certain.  The  mode  of  living  is  perhaps  cheaper 
in  Barbados  than  in  any  other  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  dwellings  combine  so  many  English  comforts,  as  far  as  the}^ 
could  be  adopted  iii  a  tropical  country,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  palm  trees  which  surround  them,  and  the  balmy  air  in 
January  and  February,  when  we  know  that  nature  at  ''home  " 
lies  in  the  very  grasp  of  winter,  we  should  be  inclined  to  ask 
ourselves -'•  Are  we  in  England  or  in  a  foreign- clime  ?"  The 
roads  for  carriage  drives  are  excellent.  The  advantages  for 
sea-bathing  are  an  additional  recommendation.  But  the 
greatest  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  residence  in  Barbados 
is  the  even,  dry  temperature,  different  from  the  climate  of 
Madeira  and  the  Azores,  which  is  moist  and  exceedingly  variable 
in  its  temperature.' 

All  that  he  then  said  remains  true.  Barbados  is  the  most 
windward  of  the  Antilles,  and  catches  the  first  and  freshest 
breezes  from  the  Atlantic  borne  over  3,000  miles  of  ocean. 
The  trade  winds  blow  regularly  from  November  to  May  and 
temper  the  tropical  heat  down  to  a  delicious  and  agreeable 
warmth.  Barbados  indeed  possesses  a  climate  unique  within 
the  tropics,  and  is  constantly  resorted  to  by  enervated  workers 
in  Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  South  America,  while  m^ny 
Americans,  of  late  years,  have  taken  to  spending  some  of  the 
winter  months  in  the  island.  The  number  of  English  tourists 
has  largely  increased  recently  owing  to  the  facilities  and 
capital  arrangements  offered  by  the  Royal  Mail  Company. 
Visitors  to  this  island  find  excursions  to  the  other  islands  a 
matter  of  easy  achievement,  the  length  of  time  between  the  mails 
affording  adequate  opportunities  for  visiting  and  exploring  the 
places  of  attraction  and  scenes  of  picturesque  charm  in  which 
every  West  Indian  isle  abounds. 
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Information  regarding  the  steamship  lines,  which  afford 
communication  between  Barbados  and  New  York,  St.  John's 
and  HaUfax,  England,  Europe,  South  America  and  other  West 
Indian  Islands  will  be  found  on  page  47. 

There  are  several  well-equipped,  modern  hotels  in  the  island 
principally  on  the  southern,  south-eastern  and  eastern  coasts, 
where  ample  accommodation  may  be  found  by  visitors. 


Total  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Barbados 
FOR  Five  Years. 


1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-1.3. 

1913-14. 

Revenue... 

£ 

195,80.3 

£ 

21.3,298 

£ 

221,906 

£ 

2.34,126 

£ 

214,864 

Expenditure   

199,625 

211,949 

215,697 

280,  .340 

222,177 

Surplus  

1,.349 

6,209 

3,786 

7,313 

Deficit  ... 

Trade  of  Barbados. 

Total  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  Five  Years. 


1909. 

1910. 

IPll. 

1912. 

1913. 

Imports  ... 

£ 

1,119,343 

£ 

1,345,193 

£ 

1,5.39,710 

£ 

1,465,431 

£ 

1,. 35.3, 059 

Exports  ... 

888,086 

1,088,829 

1,035,931 

1,085,569 

856,618 

Total  value  of  trade... 

2,007,429 

2,424,022 

2,545,641 

2, 55 ',020 

2,209,677 

Chief  and   Subsidiary  Exports  from  Barbados  to 

Canada. 

(Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  Colony). 
CHIEF  PRODUCTS. 


Article. 

Molasses... 
Sugar 

1912. 
56,507  pun. 

2.3,655  hhd. 

191.3. 

56,430  pun.  £258,568 
6,414  hhd.  £5.3,212 

SUBSIDIARY  PRODUCTS,  1913. 

Article.                                 *  Value. 

Hides  and  skins     £108 

Rum          ...       ...       ...   16 

Vegetables,  fresh     117 
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LEEWARD  ISLANDS.^ 

ANTIGUA. 

Antigua  is  about  54  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  area  is 
108  square  miles -about  half  the  size  of  Middlesex.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  Colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

The  islands  of  Barbuda  (population  871)  and  Redonda 
(population  120)  are  dependencies  of  Antigua.  They  have 
a  total  area  of  62J  square  miles.  The  total  population  of  Antigua 
and  dependencies  is  about  35,265,  according  to  the  census  of  1911. 

St.  John's,  the  chief  town,  has  a  population,  of  9,262.  The 
other  town  is  Parham. 

There  are  no  rivers  and  few  springs  in  Antigua,  and  it 
consequently  suffers  during  drought. 

The  islands  are  less  mountainous  than  most  of  the  other 
membefrs  of  the  Leeward  Islands  group  ;  ill  the  south  th^r^ 
a  low  mountain  range  of  volcanic  origin,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  Boggy  Peak — 1,360  feet. 

The  average  rainfall  for  the  period  1874-1913  is  44 '43  inches. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  and  during  the  winter  months  very 
pleasant ;  in  1913,  the  highest  maximum  temperature  recorded 
w-as  92°  F.;  the  lowest  minimum  was  61°  F;;  while  the  mean- 
average  temperature  at  9  am.  was  80  4°  F. 

Industries  and  Productions. 

The  principal  exports  are  sugar  and  molasses  ;  the  average 
annual' production  ranges  from  12-000  to  15,000  tons.  Formerly 
onlf  muscovadd  sugar  was  made,  but  during  recent  years 
considerable^  advances  have  been  effected  in  methods  of  manu- 
facture. This  antiquated  and  wasteful  method  has  beeil  partially 
replaced  by  the  modern  central  factory  system. 

There  are  now  two  central  sugar  factories  in  the  island, 
the  larger  of  which  has  recently  been  considerably  extended ; 
they  are  capable  together  of  turning  out  some  9,000  tons  of  grey 
crystal  sugar  per  annum.  The  total  sugar  export  of  1913 
amounted  to  10,138  tons,  of  which  8,517  tons  was  crystals  and 
1,621  tons  muscovado  sugar. 

Among  subsidiary  industries,  the  growing  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  takes  first  place.  Owing  to  the  bad  seasons  and  insect 
pests  the  industry  received  a  severe  check  during  the  period 
1907-9^  bttt  is  now  recovering. 

The  cultivation  of  limes  is  assuming  increasing  importance 
and  considerable  attention  is  being  dirested  to  coco-nuts.  Other 
minor  industries  comprise  the  growing  of  onions  and  pine-apples. 

The  total  area^of  land  at  present  under  cultivation  amounts 
to  18,475  acres. 


*  The  total  area  of  the  Leeward  Islftrnds  is  equal  to  a  little  over  half  that  of 
Prince  Edward  I&land. 
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Chief  Exports  from  Antigua  to  Canada. 
(Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  Island.) 


Products. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1912. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

. 

Tamarinds  in  syrup 

f  ^'181 

1  ■:i329.- 

■  ,f 
Onions 

100 

.  58 

Limes  and  lime  juice 

928 

774 

Sugar  (muscovado) 

3,382  tons 

1,083  tons 

135,280 

34,656 

Sugar  (crystals)  

6,492  toi^s 

7,502  tons 

413,281 

339,691 

Molasses  

2,861  pung. 

3,868  puns. 

48,065 

69,624 

ST.  KITTS-NEVIS.^-.,.  '^" 


This  Presidency  consists  of  the  islands  of  St.  Christopher 
(St.  Kitts),  Nevis  and  ^A^nguilia,  with  their  several  dependencies. 

The  total  population  was  43,303  by  the  census  of  1911,  and 
the  total  area  is  about  150  square  miles. 

ST.  KITTS. 

The  total  length  of  St,  Kitts  is  about  23  miles.  The  total 
area  is  68  square  miles.  The  island  is  mountainous  in  character, 
but  the  lowlands  and  slopes  are  maintained  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation. 

The  capital,  Basseterre,  has  a  population  of  about  10,000. 

. '     >.  '  ;  NEV.IS. 

This  islaiid,  which  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  is  of  a  nearly 
circular  form  ;  its  area  is  about  50  square  miles,  or  about  32,000 
acres,  of  which  about  16,000  acres  are  fit  for  cultivation. 

Charlestown,  the  principal  town  of  Nevis,  lies  along  the 
shore  of  a  wide  bay  and  the  mountain  begins  to  rise  immedi- 
diately  behind  it.  It  has  a  population  of  about  1,500.  The 
populatioii  of  Nevis — 12,945 — largely  consists  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors. The  thermal  springs  and  baths  are  an  attractive  feature 
of  this  island.  A  good  hotel  is  maintained  in  connexion  with 
these;  baths.  ■   •  ' 

ANGTJILLA,       ;      .  ' 

Anguilla  is  16  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from 
3  to  Ih  miles  ;  it  contains  an  area  of  35  square  miles. 

The  island  is  healthy,  but  suffers  from  want  of  an  adequate 
water-supply.    The  yjopulation  is  computed  at  4,075. 
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Climate  of  the  Presidency. 

The  climate,  for  a  bropicaf  one,  i^,  decidedly  healthy.  The 
highest  temperature  in  the  shade  is  about  88"  F.,  the  lowest 
60"  F.,  and  the  average  about  7.9°.  The  rainfall  for  the  year 
1911  was  43-09  inches  at  the  Botanic  Station,  St.  Kitts. 

Industries  and  Pi^oducttons  of  the  Presidency  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis. 

Tobacco  was  at  first  the  principal  crop  grown,  but  it  soon 
lost  its  pre-emineUce!,  a^ad  the  main  industries  of  the  two  larger 
islands  are  now  the  production  of  sugar,  molasses  and  rum,  and 
the  growing  of  Sea  Island  cotton.  About  16,000  acres  are  in 
sugar-cane  cultivation  and  4,000  in  cotton.  During  1913,  11,30^ 
tons  of  sugar  were  shipped  of  which  4,787  tons  was  muscovado 
sugar  and  6,516  tons  crystals,  A  modern  central  sugar  factorv 
has  recently  been  erected  near  Basseterre,  St.  Kitts,  capable  of 
making  8,000  tons,  of  grey  crystal  sugar.  The  event  marks  an 
important  advance  in  the  history  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
Presidency  of  St.  Kitts-lj^evis.  Another  sugar  factory  to 
accommodate  the  n,orthern  and  western  portions  of  the 
island  is  urgently  required.  The  production  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  was  722,1221b.,  of  the  value  of  £45,132.  Arrowroot, 
coffee,  ground  nuts  and  .vegetables  are  also  grown  in  small 
quantities  for  local  consimiption.  Cattle,  horses  and  small  mules 
are  raised.  Salt  is  produced  in  St.  Kitts  and  Auguilla,  ■  and  to 
the  latter  island,  the  cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton  is  of  consid- 
erable value.  Botanic  and  experiment  stations  are  administered 
under  thfe  general  dti^'ectiori  of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  both  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis,  where  agricultural 
experitnents  kre  cto^ed  out,  and  advice  is  given  on  all  agricul- 
tural questions. 

Trade  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis  with  Canada,  1913, 


Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

Food   

28,156 

Muscovado  sugar  ... 

33,102 

Drink 

4 

Vacuum  pan  sugar 

42,070 

Raw  Materials  and  Articles 

Molasses 

5,177 

mainly  unmanufactured  . 

Other  Produce 

62 

Articles    wholly    or  mainly 

manufactured      . .       : . . 

2,572 

Other  Exports  : 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified 

16 

Manufactured  Articles 

18 

34,651 

80,429 
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DOMINICA. 

Dprnmica"*^  lies  between  the  French  Islands  of  Guad^loiipe 
and  Martinique,  is  separated  ;  from  each  by  about  30  miles  of 
water,  and  has  an  area  of  291  square  miles. 

The  island  is  very  mountainous  and  picturesque.  There 
are  many  thermal,  ,  chalybeate,  sulphur,  and  other  medioipal 
springs  in  the  island,  which  is  volcanic  ;  and  on  the  Grande 
Spufriere  Hills  there  is  a  geyser,  or  boiling  lake,  a-t  an  elevation 
of  2,300  feet.  Imray's  view  (4,747  feet),  the  Gulminating  peak  of 
the  Diablotin  range,  is  the  highest  land  from  the  Spanish  Main  to 
the  Greater  Antilles.  The  island  abounds  in  rivers  well  stocked 
with  fish,  and  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  power. 

The  average  rainfall  during  1913,  for  thirty-three  stations  in 
the  island  was  118*09  inches  ;  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  is 
indicated  by  the  following  averages:    twelve  Leeward  Coast 
Stations  75 ^O,  three  Windward  Coast  Stations  131-94,  thirteen  , 
(Inland  Stations  161'03  inches. 

The  chief  town,  Roseau,  which  is  lighted  by  electricity,  had 
a  population  of  6,577  in  1911,  that  of  the  whole  island  beipg 
33^863. 

Industries  and  Productions. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  180,000  acres  in  the  island  are  ^it 
present  uncultivated. 

Much  of  this  was  at  one  time  under  coffee,  but  in  remote, times 
'  blight '  and  the  marauding  of  the  maroons  led  to  the  abg^ndon- 
m^iit  of  many  estates,  while  the  depreciation  of  sugar  has  still 
further  reduced  the  area  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  rich  and  the 
climate  healthy,  and  the  island  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  coffee,  cacao,  tea,  limes,  nutmegs,  spices  and  tropical  fruits  of 
all  kinds. 

Cacao,  lime  juice,  and  fruit  are  the  chief  products  ; 
sugar,  formerly  the  staple  industrj^  has  ceased  to  be 
exported,  for  in  many  crop  seasons  only  just  sufficient  is 
manufactured  to  satisfy  local  requirements.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  also  in  spices,  oils,  and  timber. 


*  For  further  information  in  regard  to  this  island,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  Pamphlet  Notes  on  Dominica,  and  Hints  to  Settlers,  issued  by 
the  Government  of  Dominica,  1909  ;  price  6rf.,  post  free  Hd, 
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The  principal  exports  for  the  years  1912  and  1913  were  :  — 


1912. 

Lime  juice  concentrated, 
,141,418  gallons  valued  at  £  38,862 

Cacao,  11,877  cwt.  valued  at  26,327 

Citriate  of  lime,  3,910  cwt. 

valued  at   11,991 

Limes,  37,083  barrels  valued 

at    14,815 

Lime  juice,  raw,  508,766  gal- 
lons, valued  at    ...       ...  25,438 

Lime  oil,  distilled,  3, 150  gal- 
lons valued  at     ...       ...  1,816 

Lime  oil,  <^cuelled,  1,062  gal- 
lons valued  at     ...       ..  3,018 

O^a^nges,  2, 780  barrels  valued 

at   1,779 

Lime  juice  cordial,  5,160  gal- 
lons valued  at     ...       ...  462 

Coco-nuts,  539,791  valued  at  1,687 

Bay  leaves,  207  cwt.  valued  at  9*J1 

Hardwood.     1,102,804  feet 
valued  at   ...  11,488 

Limes,  pickled,  724  barrels 

at   271 


1913- 

Lime  Juice,  concentrated, 

158,974  gallons,  valued  at     £  60.84 

Cacao,  9,560  cwt.  valued  at  24,75 

Citrate  of  lime,  4,753  cwt. 

valued  at    17,026 

Limes,  43,833  barrels  valued 
at   39,298 

Lime  jm'ee,  raw,  336,728 

gallons,  valued  at         ...  15,083 

Lime  oil,   distilled,  5,370 

gallons  valued  at  ...  3,625 

Lime  oil,  dcuelled,  1,,505  gal- 
lons valued  at     .        ...  6,208 

Oranges,  1 ,425  barrels  valued 
at  ....    1,119 

Lime  juice,  cordial,  4,6' 4  gal- 
lons valued  at  ...  349 

Coco-nuts,  448,747  valued  at  987 

Bay  leaves,  443  cwt.  valued 
at   371 

Hardwood,  77,903  feet  val- 
ued at    811 

Limes,   pickled,  616  barrels 
valued  at   231 


Of  late  years  Dominica  has  undergone  considerable  develop- 
ment, and  now  that  arr^ingements  have  been  made  for  insurance 
against  hurricanes,  it  offers  an  excellent  opening  for  the 
investment  of  capital  or  as  a  field  for  enterprising  settlers, 
Many  European  settlers  wi%h  Ciapitalihave  opened  up  plantations 
in  the  interior. 

:Kubber  is  being  planted  ;  it  grows  well,  and  yields  a  product 
that  ihas  been  pronouncetl  by  experts  in  London  as  equal  in 
quality  to  the  best  Ceylon  rubber.  A  cassava  starcjh  factory 
has  been  lately  started  in  the  island.  There  are  over  1(  0,000 
acres  of  land  covered  with  forest. 

There  is  a  telephone  service  throughout  the  island,  and 
a  comfortable  steamer  of  the  iRoy^l  Mail  Company  runs  round 
the  coast. 
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Exports  from  Dominica  to  Canada. 


Article. 

1912. 

1913. 

Cacao 

l,DOO  ll>. 

J?  'JQ 

'±,oUU  i''. 

4?  Ill 

3b  111 

Coco-nnts  ...       ...      ' ... 

Oil,  Z<2'± 

]  JO 

Pickled  limes 

D  DDIS. 

Q 

■  •  z 

Fresh  limes 

,iUi  bbls. 

1  OA 

ZOO  DDIS. 

Oranges              ...  ... 

OKI  AAA 

ooo 

loo, /oU 

Other  fruit,  and  veg. 

9 

1  Q 

Raw  lime  juice 

74,485  gals'. 

O,  i(  Z4l 

io,yuu  gais. 

Bay  oil 

•      ,  6" 

Orange  oil  ... 

,2  g^ls. 

:  ,3 

Jams  and  jellies 

1 

Ginger       ...  ... 

ilides 

55 

Honey       ...  ,,. 

0 

7 

;  ;f  . 

4' 471 

f  •"  .i, — ^  — — '- — 

1,405 

MONTSERRAT. 


Moiltse'rrat  is  situated  27  miles  from  Antigua,  and  is  about 
11  miles  in  length  and  7  miles  at  the  broadest  part.  Its  totals 
area  is  32J  square  miles.  ^     ,     :      ^         ■  '  ' 

It  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  very  picturesque,  b^ing  very 
rugged  and  mountainous.  The  hills  are  covered'  \vith  f breast,  the 
highest  elevation  being  Soufri^re  Hill  (^,000  feet)  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  island.  The  cultivated  land-  is  mainly  on  the 
western  and  south-western  sidps.  m  .feiu  < 

Plymouth,  the  chief  town,  with  a  population  of  1,461,  is  on 
an  open  roadstead  on  the  south-west  coast. 

Good  roads  extend  to  different  parts  and  there  are  several 
medicinal  springs.    The  water-supply  is  excellent  | 

Industries  andKProductions. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  once  the  staple  industry  of 
the  island,  has  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  cotton  and  limes 
now  foim  the  chief  industries.  Of  the  former,  which  ranks  as  the 
staple  crop,  2,000  acres  may  be  said  to  be  under  cultivation,  and 
the  quantity  of  lint  exported  in  1913-14  amounted  to  300,000  B)., 
valued  at  £20,000,  and  cotton  seed  to  the  value  of  £926.  Only 
the  Sea  Island  type  of  cotton  is  grown.  The  development  of 
the  industry  has  been  very  rapid,  as  initial  experiments  were 
only  carried  out  in  1901, 
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The  lime  industry  is  next  in  importance.  The  area  under 
cultivation  in  limes  is  about  1,200  acres,  and  this  is  being 
gradually  extended.  The  exports  of  h me  products  for  the  year 
1913  were  as  follows  :  raw  lime  juice,  61,903  gallons  value 
£4,541 ;  concentrated  lime  juice,  635  gallons  value  £127 ; 
citrate  of  lime  33  tons  of  a  total  value  of  £1,009.  For  1912  the 
exports  of  lime  products  were  as  follows  :  raw  lime  juice  80,659 
gallons  value  £5,169  ;  concentrated  lime  juice  4,877  gallons  value 
£770  ;  and  citrate  of  lime  854  cwt.  valued  at  £1,154.  Citrate  of  lime 
is  now  exported  instead  of  concentrated  juice.  There  is  also 
a  small  icxport  trade  in  green  limes  neatly  put  up  in  packages 
qontaining  about  250.    The  exports  in  1913  were  worth  £240. 

'  Arrowroot  is  prepared  on  approved  methods,  and  fair 
quantities  of  the  drug  '  papain '  are  exported  ;  of  the  former 
25,401  K)..  of  the  value  £177  was  exported  in  1913,  and 
3,104  R).  (value  £1,570)  of  the  latter.  Essential  oils— including 
bay  oi],  otto  of  limes,  and  distilled  lime  oil  and  coffee,  cacao, 
onions  and  pine-apples,  are  also  exported  on  a  limited  scale. 

There  is  also  a  flourishing  Fruit  Preserving  Company,  which 
is  doing  an  increasing  trade  in  guava  jelly,  and  preserved 
^ine-apples,  limes,  tamarinds,  mangoes,    and    tropical  fruits, 

The,  cultivation  of  coffee  and  cacao  has  declined  to  such 
an  extent  that  scarcely  enough  for  home  consumption  is  now 
grown.    As  regards  live  stock,  asses  cattle  and  mules  are  raised.  , 
During  1913,  were  exported  530  cattle  valued  at  £2,610.  Small 
stockj  hides  and  skins  are  also  shipped  from  the  Presidency. 

Trade  of  Montserrat  with  Canada. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  PROM  CANADA,  1913. 

In  pounds  sterling. 

Biscuits  7,  blacking  1 ,  boots  4,  butter  20,  cattle  foods  6,  cheese 
161,  confectionery  21,  cordage  173,  fish,  1,889,  fresh  fruit  8,  rice 
10,  flour  3,756,  cornmeal  10,  pulse  3,  grease  1,  millinery  4,  hard- 
ware 97,  hats  3,  jams  4,  jewellery  3,  lard  33,  salt  meat  143, 
drugs  14,  metals  6,  coco-nut  oil  47,  castor  oil  11,  margarine  10, 
paints  56,  paper  18,  soap  23,  refined  sugar  13,  toys  1,  vegetables 
6,  timber  253,  furniture  35  ;  total  £6,653. 

TO!  AL  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA,  1913. 

In  pounds  sterling. 

Muscovado'  sugar  value  132,  papain  value  275,  fresh  fruit  4, 
fresh  limes  1,  onions  4  ;  total  £416, 

Climate. 

The  island  is  considered  to  be  the  most  healthy  of  the 
Antilles.  The  average  rainfall  in  1913  was  56'18  inches  (average 
of  17  stations)  and  the  mean  temperature  is  80°  F.  There  is  no 
malaria  in  the  island. 


THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

The  Virgin  Islands  aEe  a  laa?g,e  group  of  islands  lying  to 
the  eastwaj?d  of  Porto  Kico,  from  which  the  nearest,  St.  Thomas, 
is  distant  about  40  miles.  It  has  been  customary  to  inclildei 
Guiebi^a;  and  Vieq^z  with  the  Virgiji  Islands^  but  they  really 
belong  to  Eorto  Ilico» 

Of  the  true  Virgin  Islands  the  largest- are  St.  Croix,  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Jan,  and  Tortola.  The  three  fiirst-jnamed  belong 
to  Denmark.  Tortola  and  Virgin  Gorda  are  the  largest  of  the 
islands  in  the  possession  of  Great  Bi-itain,  Of  the  5^600 
inhabitants^ofe  the  British^  Virgin  Islands,  about  4,250  are  living- 
in  Tortola,  the  remainder  being  scattered  among  Anegada, 
Virgin  Gorda,  Jost  van  Dykes,  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands* 

Thbseat  of  Government  is  Road  Town;  Tbrtolgtv  which  has 
a  popniation  £)f  410L  Thb  majority  of  the  people  are  sea ttei*ed 
abouit^i  therse^being^pimct^ally  nothing  in  the  way  of  village'  lifis; 

General  Descrippim. 

The  islands  are  very  ,  pic turesquCj  the  clusters  of  islets  with 
the  deep,  blue  of  the  sea  between  them  making  lovely  contrasts: 
Miich  of  tlifB  water  is  well  protected  and  affords  fihe  facilities 
for  boating  and  fishing.  The  islands  generally  are  rugged,  and 
rise  abrupjbly  from  the  sea. 

The  inhabitants  are  largely  searfaring.  people.  Many  of  the 
young  men  become  cargo  men  on  steamers  trading  from  St. 
Thomas.  There  is  also  an  annual  migration  of  men  to  the  sugar 
estates  of  Samt  DomingOt  Thfe  peopled,  as  a  whole,  are  intelligent, 
independent,  and  self-reliant.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other i Wist  Indian  Islands. 

Climate. 

Thedslands  are  constantly  swept  by  the  trade  winds  ;  these 
temper  the  heat  very  considerably.  The  extreme  ranges  of  shade 
tempera tu  re  are  about  65'  to  90^  F,  The  climate  from  No  vember 
to  April  is  cool  and  agreeable.  The  air  is  comparatively  dry,  and 
there  is  little  endemic  fever,  the  islands  being  considered  very 
healthy  for  the  Tropics. 

With  suitable  facilities  for  r  thfe  aceommodation  of  tourists 
these  islatids  would  form  good  winter  health  resorts.  The 
average  annual  rainfall. is  aboutr  55inches. 

Indmtmm .  and  .  Prodtic tions. 

The  land  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants 
There  are  no  properties  run  on  estate  lines;  a  f ew  are  w-orked 
on  the  metayer  system.  This  system  is  wasteful,  and  impover- 
ishes the  land.  There  are  about  ten  sugar-cane  mills  of  very 
primitive  type,  in  Tortola ;  these  are  worked  by  animal  power. 
A  small  mill  of  modern  type,  worked  by  an  oil  engine,  has  been 
erected  recently  at  the  Experiment  Station.  The  whole  of  the 
sugar  made  in  the  island  is.  consumed  locally  and  is.  insufficient 
to  supply  the  local  market. 
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Since  1903,  the  cotton  industry  haw  been  revived  and  has 
attained  a  position  of  considerable  importance.  Cotton  to  the 
vakie  of  £3,097  was  exported  in  1911.  During  1913,  £2,095 
worth  was  sl]ipped. 

Limes  grow  well  in  Tortola,  and  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  established  a  lime  industry. 

There  is  a  considerable  export  trade,  of  cattle,  small  stock, 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  Danish  Islands.  These  products 
are  all  raised  on  small  holdings  by  peasant  proprietors,  and  are 
in  many  cases  taken  to  ^  t.  Thomas  by  the  producb*rs,  the  small 
holders  being  often  owners  or  part  ovvrers  of  small  sailing  craft. 
The  agricultural  methods,  if  they  can  be  called  methods,  are 
primitive  in  the  extreme  ;  the  li(;e  is  practically  the  only  agri- 
cultural implement  in  use.  The  islands  are  luidoubtedly  capable 
of  very  considerable  development. 

Geologically  the  Virgin  Islands  appear  to  belong  to  the 
Greater  Antilles.  At  Virgin  Gorda  there  are  quantities  of 
quartz-bearing  mineral  ores.  A  copper  mine  was  worked  there 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Gold  is  also  known 
to  exist  in  the  islands,  but  whether  in  paying  cpiantities  is  not 
ascertained. 


JAMAICA. 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  of  the  British  West  Indies,  being 
144  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  extreme  breadth,  and  containing 
about  4,207  square  miles—  about  half  the  size  of  Wales,  or  twice 
the  size  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1911,  was  831,383. 

(Jenerdl  iJesci-iptioii. 

The  island  is  very  mountainous,  the  main  ridge  running 
east  and  west,  with  numerous  subsidiary  ridges,  some  parallel 
to  the  main  ridge,  others  spreading  out  in  a  north-western  and 
south-eastern  direction  from  it,  terminating  in  the  famous  Blue 
Mountains  in  the  East,  the  highest  peak  being  7,300  feet  high. 
There  are  numerous  rivers  and  streams,  with  a  rapid  fall,  for 
the  most  part,  and  not  navigable.  The  largest  are  the  Black 
River,  in  the  south-west,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  north-east. 

Kingston,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  57,379  in  l91i. 
is  situated  on  the  south  coast  of. the  island,  and  has  a  fine 
harbour.  It  was  badly  damaged  by  a  severe  earthquake  on 
January  14,  1907.  It  is  estimated  that  about  l,09i>  lives  were 
lost,  and  damage  reaching  two  miilion  pounds  done  to 
buildingp,  etc. 

It  is  estimated  that  Jamaica  contains  2,692,480  acres  from 
which  may  be  deducted  80,000  acres  as  useless  for  agriculture, 
consisting  chiefly  of  swamps,  rocks,  and  inaccessible  land«, 
leaving  2,(512,400  acres  available  tor  cultivation.  Of  this 
894,038  are  returned  as  under  cultivation  in  1910.  The  depend- 
encies Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  and  Cayman  Islands  have  an 
area  of  80  square  miles. 
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Climate. 

Toere  is  a  great  variety  of  climate  :  the  mean  temperature 
of  Kiugstoais  IS'V  F.,  rising  to  87*8°  in  the  daytime,  and  falling 
to  70-7°  at  night.  As  the  temperature  falls  for  1°  for  every 
300  feet  Ol  ascent,  it  is  possible  in  a  few  hours,  to  reach  in  the 
central  range  of  mountains,  a  cool  and  delightful  climate, 
From  KingsfcoD,  the  capital  a  change  of  10°  to  15"  in  temperature 
can  be  attained  by  a  ride  of  three  hours. 

The  rainy  seasons  occur  generally,  and  over  the  whole  of 
the  island,  in  May,  aud  October,  and  last  for  about  three  weeks  ; 
but  besides  these  heavy  and  periodical  rainfalls,  the  gronnd  is 
refreshed  by  continual  showers,  and  in  the  north-eastern  por- 
tion of  tilie  island  there  is  usually  a  rainy  season  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  light  rains  generally  during  the  month  of  August. 
The  mean  annual  rainfall  varies  throughout  the  island  from 
about  34  inches  at  sea-level  to  as  much  as  240  inches  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Blue  Mountain  range. 

Industries  and  Production. 

Frnit,  consisting  of  bananas,  oranges,  etc.,  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  exports,  the  output  in  1910  being  valued  at 
£1,217,912  and  that  in  1912  at  £1,407,111— the  highest  figure 
that  has  ever  been  reached. 

The  other  chief  crops  are  sugar  export  (9,898  hhd.,  value 
c£132,798)  ;  co'lfee  (export  89,586  cwt.,  valne  £274,730^  ginger 
and  other  minor  products  (vakie  342,220)  :  jjimento  (expoi't 
107,501  cwt,  value  £78,388),  and  the  exports  comprise  in  addition 
to  those  products,  rum  (export  8,916  puncheons,  value  £67,100 
dye-woods  (export  39,322  tons,  value  £88,538)  ;  cacao  (ex- 
port 65,675  cwt.,  value  £139,833.  These  figures  are  for  the 
year  1912. 

The  area  under  sugar-cane  in  1912,  was  31,753  acres  ;  nnder 
coffee  22,275  :  acres,  under  bananas  cultivation  81,071  acres: 
under  cacao  11,236.  The  value  of  the  cacao  exports  has 
trebled  during  the  past  three  years. 
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BKITISH  GUIANA.* 


The  only  European  possessions  in  Houth  America  are  three 
in  number,  and  are  situated  on  the  central  portion  of  the  region 
called  Guiana  or  Guyana,  which  stretches  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  continent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River  to 
that  of  the  Amazon  River,  and  inwards  to  Brazil.  These  are 
the  Colonies  of  British,  Dutch   and  French  C^uiana. 

The  most  westerly  one  is  British  Guiana,  which  extends 
eastward  from  the  eastern  limits  of  Venezuela  to  Dutch 
Guiana,  and  north  of  Brazil  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  extreme  limits  of  the  Colony  touch  the  parallels  of  0"  41' 
and  8°  33'  22"  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  56°  20'  15' 
and  61"  22'  24*7"  west  longitude. 

British  Guiana  includes  the  old  settlements  of  Demerara, 
Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  and  has  a  sea-board  of  about  270  miles, 
tending  in  a  short  south  easterly  direction,  with  a  mean  depth 
of  about  400  miles.  It  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  combined  size 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  or  slightly  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  British  Columbia,  tiie  area  being  about  90,000 
square  miles.  About  130  square  miles  are  under  cultivation, 
and  the  remainder  is  densely  covered  with  exuberant 
primaeval  forest,  undulating  grassy  plains  of  savannahs,  and 
the  mountainous  grass-clad  country. 

The  coast  lands  are  iiat,  and  are  for  the  great  part  swampy. 
They  ar6  slightly  below  the  level  of  ordinary  sj^ring  tides,  so 
that  sea  walls  and  other  defences  have  to  be  constructed  to 
protect  the  settled  parts  from  being  flooded  by  high  tides. 

They  form  part  of  an  alluvial  belt  which  rises  gradually 
from  the  sea-level,  and  extends  inland  for  a  distance  varying 
from  10  to  40  miles.  It  is  on  this  belt  that  all  the  sugar  estates, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  areas  are  situated. 

The  alluvial  belt  is  succeeded  by  a  slightly  elevated  and 
undulating  belt  composed  of  sandy  and  clayey  sedimentary 
soils.  It  is  a  traversed  in  some  places  by  sand  dunes,  wliich 
rise  from  50  to  about  ISO  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Grass- 
covered  downs  occur  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers  that 
traverse  this  region,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  consists 
of  high  forest. 

Beyond  these  belts,  southwards,  the  country  rises  between 
the  river  valleys,  which  are  in  many  parts  swampy  ;  and  as  it 
approaches  the  sources  of  the  larger  rivers,  attains  a  height  of 
about  900  feet  above  the  sea-level  on  the  w^estern  boundary. 
It  is  diversified  by  numerous  low  hills  and  valleys,  and 
contains  three  principal  mountain  ranges.  In  the  southern 
and  western  parts  there  are  many  scattered,  isolated 
mountains.  This  elevated  portion  occupies  about  eleven- 
twelvths  of  the  area  of  the  Colonj^  and  with  the  exception  of 
large,  fiat,  grass  clad  plaina  or  savannahs,  is  entirely  forest-clad 

Statistics  shovviug  Cauutlian  frrade  with  British  Guiana  during  the  past 
three  years  will  be  fonud  on  p.  /i. .  fj  —  S, 
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The  Colony  is  traversed  by  many  large  rivers,  which,  with 
the  numerous  tributaries  and  branch  streams,  form  a  vast 
net-work  of  water-ways  that  in  the  absence  of  roads  furnish 
a  ready,  if  somewhat  difficult,  means  of  access  to  the  interior. 
All  the  rivers  are  impeded  above  where  the  tide  reaches,  at 
vary  in  jj;  distances  from  the  coast,  by  numerous  rapids,  cataracts, 
and  falls,  which  render  the  navigation  on  the  upper  reaches 
difficult  and  in  some  parts  dangerous. 

The  largest  of  these  falls  is  the  Kaieteur  on  the  Potaro, 
which  has  a  width,  in  the  rainy  season,  of  nearly  400  feet,  with 
a  peipendicular  drop  of  741  feet.  It  is  succeeded,  for  about 
3  miles  below,  by  a  series  of  very  large  cataracts  having  a 
further  drop  of  81  feet. 

Counties,  Toivns,  etc. 

The  Colony  is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Demerars, 
Essequibo  and  Berbice.  The  county  of  Demerara  is  the  most 
important,  although  it  is  by  far  the  smallest,  for  in  it  is  placed 
Georgetown,  the  capital  and  principal  port  of  the  Colony.  This 
town  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Demerara  River,  and  has 
a  good  harbour.  Vessels  of  fairly  large  size  can  come  into  the 
harbour  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  but  there  is  a  bar  near  the 
Lightship,  which  is  an  obstacle  to  vessels  drawing  more  than 
19  feet  3  inches  of  water.  Georgetown  is  well  laid  out,  on  flat 
land,  with  wide  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  streets  are  lighted  by  electric  light,  and  the  electric  tram- 
cars  run  throughout  practically  the  whole  town.  It  possessed 
a  population  of  57,577  at  the  last  census,  taken  in  1911  ;  the 
only  other  town  in  the  Colony  is  New  Amsterdam,  the  former 
capital  and  chief  port  of  Berbice,  which  is  situated  about  5 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Berbice  River,  on  the  Eastern 
Bank,  and  has  a  population  of  8,604. 

There  are  many  large  and  small  villages  scattered  along 
the  sea-coast,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers  near  the  sea, 
and  there  are  also  several  important  settlements  and  Govern- 
ment Stations  on  the  higher  reaches  of  the  rivers.  The  villages 
have  a  total  population  of  114,909. 

Population  of  British  Guiana. 

The  estimated  population  of  British  Guiana  is  295,750, 
exclusive  of  aboriginal  Indians  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
Colony  who  are  estimated  to  number  18,000.  On  the  settled 
coast  lands,  the  population  is  very  mixed,  largely  made  up  of 
negroes  and  coloured  natives  of  the  Colony  and  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  East  Indians.  There  are  also  a  few  Chinese 
and  some  half-bred  South  American  Indians.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  Portuguese,  and  a  fair  number  of  Europeans  of 
other  nationalities.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast  land,  and 
especially  in  the  hinterlands,  there  are  several  tribes  and  sub- 
tribes  of  aboriginal  Indians. 


Climate. 


The  climate  of  British  Guiana,  although  warm,  is  healthy. 
The  mean  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  about  80°  F.,  the 
highest  mean  maximum  during  1910  11  being  85°  F.,  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  and  the  lowest  minimum 
71°  F.,  in  the  months  of  January  and  February.  The  heat, 
which  is  greatly  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the  sea,  is  felt 
more  from  July  to  October  than  at  other  times,  owing  to  the 
partial  cessation  of  these  breezes.  The  seasons  are  divided  into 
dry  and  wet.  There  is  a  long  dry  seison  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  near  the  end  of  November  and  a  shorter,  less 
sharply  defined  one  in  March  and  April ;  the  remaining  two 
periods  are  termed  the  short  and  long  wet  seasons,  respectively. 
The  long  dry  season  is  the  only  one  that  is  sharply  marked  in 
every  year,  the  short  dry  season  not  infrequently  turning  to  a 
very  wet  one,  whilst  the  short  wet  season  is  at  times  a 
period  of  more  or  less  well-marked  drought.  The  annual 
rainfall  for  the  past  thirty  years  averaged  about  92  9  inches  in 
Georgetown.  The  average  rainfall  varies  in  different  settled 
districts  of  the  Colony,  from  about  88  to  143  inches. 

Industries  and  Productions. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  Colony  were  exposed  to 
a  very  heavy  strain  through  the  long  persistent  drought  of 
1912  and  1913.  The  exports  for  these  years  were  greatly 
reduced,  falling  far  below  those  of  any  other  recent  years. 

The  sugar-cane  with  its  products  is  the  most  important  of 
the  agricultural  resources.  There  are  forty  one  sugar  estates, 
with  a  total  area  of  15 1,068  acres.  Of  this  area,  68,389  acres 
are  under  sugar-cane,  and  4,298  under  rice  and  other  products, 
whilst  73,1  z6  are  being  used  as  pasture  lands.  The  area  of 
land  under  sugar,  despite  low  prices  and  attacks  of  diseases 
in  past  years,  is  practically  the  same  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
while  the  average  crops  of  sugar  and  its  by-products  are  the 
same,  or  possibly  somewhat  higher.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
number  of  sugar  estates  was  about  four  times  what  it  is  to-day, 
but  low  prices  and  keen  competition  have  necesicated  a  materi- 
ally lessened  cost  of  production,  and  a  centralized  management 
in  large  factories. 

During  1913,  the  Colony  exported  77,821  tons  of  sugar, 
2,384,182  proof  gallons  of  rum,  176,051  gallons  of  molasses,  and 
5,116  tons  of  molascuit,  a  cattle  food.  The  bulk  of  the  sugar 
now  made  is  high  class  vaceum  pan  sugar  for  refining  purposes, 
while  certain  quantities  of  the  far-famed  '  Dark  Crystals 
the  'vintage'  product  of  the  Bourbon  canes  are  still  exported. 

The  next  important  agricultural  industry  is  that  of  rice- 
growing.  This  industry  is  one  pursued  by  small  farmers,  and 
its  development  has  been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  East  Indian 
settlers  in  the  Colony.  Recently,  however,  large  capitalists 
have  been  attracted  in  the  industry,  and  mechanical  cultiva- 
tion is  being  experimented  with.  From  6,000  acres  under  rice 
in  1900,  the  area  has  gradually  risen  until  during  the  year 
1913,  upwards  of  41,000  acres  ^ere   returned  as  being  under 
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eiiliivation.  The  imports  of  rice  have  fallen  from  over  11,000 
tons  in  1897-8  to  \\h  tons  in  1913,  while  nearly  2,750  tons  of  a 
value  of  $185,850,  and  l  ice  meal  of  a  value  of  $18,336  were  export 
ed  during  that  year,  mainly  to  the  West  indhvn  Islands.  The 
rice  produced  is  of  llrst  class  quality,  equal  to  any  in  the 
woi'ld. 

Cacao-planting  is  an  industry  of  some  promise  in  parts  of 
the  Colony,  especially  up  the  low^er  reaches  of  the  river.  In 
1912  13,  over  2,000  acres  Avere  under  this  crop :  the  yield  is 
mostly  used  for  local  demands  of  the  Colony.  The  export  is, 
therefore,  small,  but  that  which  is  exported  always  commands 
a  good  price. 

About  705,214  lb.  of  balata  was  last  year  (1913)  collected 
in  the  forests  and  exported  from  the  Colony,  but  the  extension 
of  this  important  indr.stry  depends  greatly  upon  the  discovery 
of  balata  tracts,  where  the  expenses  of  collection  and  transport 
will  allow  a  fair  rate  of  profit  being  made,  A  small  amount  of 
Sapium  rubber  was  collected  in  the  forest.  Five  experiment 
stations  have  been  established,  and  the  planting'  of  rubber  is 
rapidly  developing  in  several  parts  of  the  Colony.  The  growth 
of  the  Para  rubber  tree  {Hcvea  hrasiliensis)  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  as  rapid  as  that  of  similar  trees  in  the 
E-ast.  Samples  of  Para  rubber  from  the  Colony  have  been 
reported  upon  as  almost  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  plantation 
rubber  produced.  Large  areas  in  many  parts  of  the  Colony 
are  admirably  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of 
rubber  trees,  and  for  this  purpose  grants  of  Crown  land  can  be 
obtained  on  very  liberal  terms.  Over  3,000  acres  are  already 
]|)lanted  in  rubber. 

Gold  and  diamond  working  is  carried  on  in  many  parts  of 
the  Colony.  There  was  prohiced,  in  1912-13,  51,765  oz.  of  gold 
of  a  value  of  $86,236.  The  diamonds  produced  during  1912-13 
amounted  to  6,0712  carats,  valued  at  $J3,960.  Up  to  the 
present  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  wliole  Colony 
has  been  searched  for  auriferous  or  for  diamondiferous  dei30sits, 
and  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  still  unexamined  ;  but  in  the 
parts  which  have  been  examined,  the  gold-bearing  districts 
discovered  have  a  total  area  of  Vbour.  4,600  square  miles,  and 
the  conditions  under  wdiich  the  metal  occurs  in  them  have  been 
fairly  well  determined.  The  Geology  of  the  Gold  fields  of 
British  Gtiiana,  by  Professor  J.  B.  Harrison,  affords  informa- 
tion of  the  greatest  value  to  prospectors  and  others  interested 
in  the  gold-mining  of  the  Colony. 

The  value  of  the  principal  exports  besides  sugar  and  gold 
for  1913  were:  balata  ^487,423,  rice  $185,856,  timber  $66,297 
charcoal  S35,936,  cacao  $1,818,  firewood  $17,612,  lumber Jll, 842 
shingles  i§;i0,9l8  and  coffee  $17,084. 

Coffee,  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  was 
largely  cultivated  in  the  country  of  Berbice.  About  the  time  of 
the  cessation  of  slavery,  circumstances  necessitated  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  crJtivation.  At  the  present  time  about 
2,800  acres  are  occupied  with  coffee,  the  Arabian  or  so-called 
Creole  kind,  and  the  Liberian  sort,  being  the  principal 
varieties  under  cultivation.    Robusta  (or  Java)  colfee  is  being 
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planted  on  a.  small  scale  in  some  loealities.  liai'.i;e  .ueas  of 
land  in  British  Gnia.na  are  well  suited  to  the  growiris;-  of  cnftv!^ 
but  low  prices  have  kept  in  elieek  any  considerable  iiicrcises 
of  acreaf^e  Tlie  qnality  of  1  >i  iLish  Guiana  colfee  i-^  excellent, 
and  it  always  connnands  a,  relatively  good  price. 

The  area  under  eoco-nnts  has  been  steadily  increasinp: 
for  some  years  past  and  now  seme  14,000  acres  aie  under 
cultivation.  The  great  majority  of  the  nuts  grown  are  utili/f'd 
in  the  Colony  for  the  preparation  of  oil,  which  has  gr'adunlly 
replaced  the  imported  coco-nnt  oil,  and  has  retaided  the 
importation  of  other  edible  oils. 

Ground  provisions  occupy  18,000  acres,  and  the  development 
of  other  industries  is  receiving  considerable  attention.  There 
is  every  hope  that  the  establishment  of  the  cultivation  of  1  mes 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  encouragement  offered  to  small 
gi'owers  by  a  syndicate  of  citric  acid  makers,  will  do  nniel! 
toward  the  development  of  lime-grf)wing  as  a  subsidiary 
industry  in  the  Colony.  About  740  acres  are  under  lime  cuUi- 
vation.  Theie  are  very  large  areas  of  land  along  tin)  coasts  of 
the  Colony  which  are  very  well  adapted  for  pastoral  pursuit'^, 
especially  for  cattle-raising,  and  there  are  very  exten>ive 
savannahs  in  the  far  interior  that  may  at  some  time  become 
large  cattle  ranches.  At  present  there  are  estimated  to  be 
80,000  cattle,  16,000  sheep,  H, 000  goats,  and  about  1. 000  horses, 
'2,000  mules,  and  6,000  donkeys  on  the  coast  land  farms,  and 
plantations. 

The  forests,  with  which  the  interior  of  the  Colony  is  for  tlie 
most  part  covered  abound  in  woods  of  great  beauty  and  v^alue. 
Some  of  the  hardwoods  are,  fro>n  their  remarkable  durability 
peculiarly  suitable  for  house-house-and  sbip-bi.ilding  and  ship- 
building purposes,  whilst  others  are  equally  suited  for  the  man- 
ufactnre  of  hou- ehold  furniture.  Their  utilization  is  largely 
checked  by  the  difhcnlties  of  transportation  in  the  interior  of 
the  Colony,  but  of  the  many  valuable  timber.-i  growing  in  the 
forest,  greenheart  and  crabwood  (or  Guiana  maliogany)  are  ex- 
ported. Qnantities  of  lumber,  shingles,  charcoal  and  firewood 
are  exported  to  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

The  chief  imports"''  are  bread  stuffs,  beef,  pork,  fish,  butter, 
cheese,  coal,  oils,  spirits,  tobacco,  earthenw^are,  glassware,  hard- 
ware, cutlery  and  textiles. 

There  are  local  factories  for  the  mannfacture  of  biscuits, 
matches,  soap,  candles,  chocolate,  boots,  aerated  water,  citrate 
of  lime,  etc. 

Books  of  Reference. 

A  list  of  books  and  pamphlets,  which  may  be  referred  to 
for  further  information  in  respect  to  the  Colony,  will  be  found 
on  page  45.  From  these  works  a  large  part  of  this  brief  sketch, 
has  been  abstracted,  bnt  any  further  particulars  required  juay 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Permanent  Exhibitions 
Committee,  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  Georgetown. 
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LIST  OP  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES 
AND  BRITISH  GUIANA. 


Ill  the  follow  inp:  list  will  be  found  the  names  of  Hand- 
])noks,  Directories,  etc.,  whicli  give  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion, agricnltnral  and  commercial  in  its  nature,  that  is  likely 
to  bo  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  development  of  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  The  list  also  includes 
a  large  number  of  other  books  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  including  Histories,  Works  of  Fiction  and 
Travel,  and  YV orks  on  Natural  History. 

WEST  INDIES. 

A  Philosophical  and  Political  History  of  the  Settlement  and 
Trade  of  the  Europeans  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  6  Vols. 
J.  O  Justamond,  F.R.S. 

A  United  West  Indies;  Hon.  0.  Gideon  Murray,  1913. 

A  Voice  from  the  West  Itidies,  1  Vol.,  The  Revd.  John  Horsford, 
D.D..  1856. 

A  Winter  in  the  Wesfc  Indies,  J.  J.  Gurney,  1  Vol.,  1S40.. 

An  account  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent 
from  its  first  establishment  to  the  present  time,  1  Vol., 
Revd.  Landsdown  Guilding,  B.A.,  F.L.S..  1825. 

Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  1  Vol.,  William  Moister,  1866. 

At  last:  A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies,  2  Vols.,  Charles 
Kingsley,  1871. 

Back  to  Sunny  S.a--.  Frank  T.  Bullen.  1  Vol.,  1905. 

British  Empire  in  America,  Oldmixon,  2  Vols.,  1741. 

Camps  in  the  Caribbees,  Frederick  A.  Ober.  1  Vol.,  1880, 

Chronological  History  of  the  West  Indies,  Capt.  Tlios.  Southey. 
o  Vols.,  1827. 

Civil  and  Commercial  History  of  the  West  Indies,  Bryan 
Edwards,  5  Vols..  1819. 

Cruise  of  the  'Port  Kingston'.  R  ilph  Hall  Caine,  I  Vol. 

Cruising  among  the  Caribbees,  C.  Stoddard,  1  Vol.,  1895. 

Domestic  manners  and  social  condition  of  the  white,  coloured 
and  negro  populations  of  the  West  Indies.  Mrs.  Carmichael, 
2  Vols.,  1834. 

Down  the  Islands  :  A  Voyage  to  the  Caribbees.  WiUiam  A. 
Baton,  1  Vol..  1806-1881. 

Fables  by  J.  A.  Froude.  J.  J.  Thomas.  1  Vol.,  1889. 

Five  Years  in  Trinidad  and  St.  Vincent, '  Mrs.  Carmichael, 
2  Vols.,  1834. 

Five  Years  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Day. 
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WEST  INDIES. -{Continued.) 

Koiu'  Years'  Residence  in    tlie   West  Indies,  from  182()-1829, 
F.  W.  A.  Bayley,  1888. 

Froudacity  :  West  Indian,  J.  J,  Thomas.  1  Vol.,  1889, 

General  Information  for  Ii-itejiding  Settlers.    The  Immigrant's 
Information  Office. 

History  of  the  British  Colonies    in    the  West  Indies,  Bryan, 
Edwards,  18U7. 

History —Civil  and  Commercial— of  the  British  West  Indies 
5  Vols..  Bryan  Edwards,  F.K.S.S.A.,  I8l9. 

History  of  the  Caribby  Islands.  John  Da  vies  IHOd 

History  of  the  'discovery  and  settlement  to  the  present  time  of 
North  and  South  America  and  of  the  West  Indies 
William  Mayor,  LL.D.,  1812. 

History  of  the  West  Indies.  Thomas  Coke. 

History  of  the  West  Indies,  2  Vols,,  R.  Montgommery  Martin, 
F.'S.S,  1837. 

In  Sugar-cane  Land,  Eden  Philpotts,  1  Vol..  1893. 
Leisure  Hours  at  the  Pier,  1  Vol.  1827. 

Letters  and  Dissertations    of  the    West   Indies.  Caribbeana, 
2  Vols.,  1741. 

Monumental  Inscriptions  of  the  West  Indies,  Capt.  J.  H.  L. 
Archer,  1  Vol.  1875. 

Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  West  Indies.  Sir  Edward  Seaward 
2  Vols. 

Natural  History  of  Nevis,  the  Kevd.  William  Snrith.  1  Vol  ,  1745, 

Notes  on  the  West  Indies.  George  Pinckard,  3  Vols.,  18U(J. 

Ordeal  of  free  labour  in  the  British  West  Indies.  W.  G.  Seawell 
1  Vol.,  1861. 

Peter  Simple,  Captain  Marryat,  1  Vol. 

Pocket  Guide  to  the  West  Indies,  A.  E.  Aspinall,  1  Vol. 

Problems  of  the  Antilles.  Normarl  Lamont,  1 9 12. 

Reflections  occasioned  by  the  late  Additional  Dirties  on  Sugar 
and  Rum  in  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  Jolrn  G.  Kenireys, 

1  Vol.,  1783. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Relations  between 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  Septerrrber  1910. 

Residence  in  the  West  Indies  aird  America.  Lieu-Col.  St.  (jlair*, 

2  Vols..  1832. 

Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies.  Henry  Nelson  Colei^idge.  MA, 
1  Vol.,  1832. 

Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  deUneated.  James 
Stephen,  1  Vol.,  1824, 
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WEST  mmES.--{Comliided.) 

yimimary  of  Colonial  Law.  Charles  Clark.  1  Vol.,  1834. 
Surve}-^  of  the  West  Indies.  Thomas  Gage.  1  Vol..  1(348. 
Tom  Crin file's  Loo;„  Micliael  Scott.  1  Vol. 

The  British  West  Iiidies.  Their  History,  liesources  and  Progress, 
A.  E.  AspinalL  Sir  Itaac  Pitman  and  Sons.  The  All  Ued 
Series. 

The  Buccaneers  of  America,  John  Eqnemelint,  1  Vol.,  1893. 
The  Caribbean  Confederation,  C.  S.  Salmon,  1  Vol. 
The  Colonial  Office  List. 

The  Enghsh  in  the  West  Indies,  J.  A.  Fronde.  1  Vol  „  1888. 
The  Lesser  Antilles.  Owen  Berkley. 

The  Life  of  John  Sterling,  I  Vol..  Thomas  Carlyle„  187L 

The  Heport  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  with  appendix' 
Sir  D.  Morris,  1  Vol.,  1898. 

The  Story  of  the  West  Indies.  Arnold  Kennedy,  1  Vol. 

The  West  Indies,  C.  W.  Eves,  1897. 

The  West  Indies,  Amos  K.  Fiske,  1  Vol.,  1899. 

The  West  Indies  and  the  Empire,  H.  de  R.  Walker,  1  Vol,  1901. 

The  West  Indies  and  Spanish  Main,  Anthony  Trollope.  1  Vol 
1860.  ■  ' 

The  West  Indies,  and  South  America  Business  and  General 
Directory  for  the  years  1887.  1888,  1889,  G.  Anceaux  &  Co 
3  Vols. 

The  West  Indies,  their  social  and  religious  condition    1  Vol 
Edward  Beau  Underhill,  1862. 

Transatlantic  Sketches.     The  Bevd.  N.  J.  Chester,  1  Vol..  1869 

Transatlantic  Sketches.     Capt.  J.  E.  Alexander,  2  Vols,,  1883. 

Truths  from  the  West  Indies,  including  a  Sketch  of  Madeira  in 

1833,  1  Vol,  Capt.  Studholme  Hodgson,  1838. 

Under  a  Tropical  Sky,  John  Amphlett,  I  Vol.,  1873. 

Under  the  Southern  Cross,  W.  F.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  1  Vol.,  1891. 

Voyage  aux  de  I'Amerique,  R.  P.  Labat,  2  Vols.,  1721. 

Voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  Rover  Elwes,  1  Vol.,  1806. 

Warner    Arundel — the    adventures    of    a   Creole     3  Vols 
F.  L.  Joseph,  1848.  ' 

West  Indian  Sketch  Book,  2  Vols.,  1834. 

West  Indian  Yarns,  '  X'Beke,  1  Vol.,  1827. 

West  Indian  Common  Place  Book,  Sir  W.  Young,  1  Vol.,  1807 

West  Indies  before  and  since  Emancipation.  John  Daw    1  Vol 

1834.  ' 

West  Indian  Tales  of  Old,  Algernon  E.  Aspinall,  1912. 
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BARBADOS. 

All  account  ol   a    WeRl  liuliaii   Sauat oriiini  and   a  (liiuic  lo 
Barhaclos,  'Vhv  Revd.  J,  H.  S.  Aluxley.  1  Vv^L  IS8<). 

Barbados  and  otlier  Poems,  M  J.  (Jliapiiiaii,  I  Vol.,  1(S:^>5. 

Ci'eoleana  :  or  8<>ci;i]   and  Domestic  Scenes  and   Incidences  in 

Barbados,  J.  W.  Orderson,  I  Vol.,  1842. 

Handbook  of  Barbados,  1912,  E.  G.  Sinckler. 

History  of  Barbados  1605-1801,  Poyer,  1  Vol. 

History  of  Barbados,  Hillarj^  1  Vol.,  1752. 

History  of  Barbados,  Sir  Richard  Ligxm,  1  Vol.,  1752, 

History  of  Barbados,  Robert  Scliomburgk.  1  Vol.,  1841. 

History  and  Guide    to  Barbados  and    tlie  Carribbee  Islands 
J.  H.  Stark,  1  Vol. 

Memoirs  of  the  first  Settlement  of  the  Island    of  Barbados 
1  Vol.,  1743. 

Natural   History   of   Barbados,  The    Revd.  Griffith  Hug-hes, 
1  Vol.,  1750. 

The  Barbados  Directory,  Biennial.  S.  J.  Fraser,  1  Vol. 

The  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  of  Barbados,  1650-52,  N.  Darnell 
Davis,  1  Vol 

The  Geolog}^  of  Barbados.  J.  B,  Harrison,  and  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Browne. 

JAMAICA. 

Account  of  Jamaica  and  its  Inhabitants.  A  Gentleman.  1  Vol 
1808. 

Annals  of  Jamaica,  The  Revd.  E.  W.  Bridges,  1888, 

Black  Jamaica,  W.  P.  Livingstone.  1  Vol.,  1899. 

Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  Patrick  Browne,  1  Vol 
1756.  / 

Descriptive  Account  of  Jamaica,  William  Beckford,  1790. 

History  of  Jamaica,  Long,  8  Vols.,  1774. 

Jamaica  in  1905.      A  Handbook   for  Intending  Settlers  and 
Visitors,  Frank  Cundall. 

Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  Sir  H.  Sloan e,  2  Vols.,  1725. 
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BKITISH  GUIANA. 

Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana.  Sir  E.  F.  im  Thurn.  1883. 

British  Guiana  and  its  Resources,  hy  Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison, 
C. M  G.,  etc..  Director  of  Science  and  Agriculture  :  Lond'-n  : 
West  India  Committee  Rooms,  Seething  Lane,  Price  6c/. 

History  of  British  Guiana,  James  Rodwaj^  3  Vols.,  1894. 

Our  Search  for  a  Wilderness,  bv  Mary  Blair  Beebe  and 
C.  William  Beebe.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Tlie  'Argosy '  Handbook  of  British  Guiana  and  Directory  for 
1909.  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  Argosy  Company,  Ltd., 
Price  08. 

The  British  Guiana  Directory  and  Almanack.  1906. 

The  Geology  of  the  Goldhelds  of  British  Guiana,  by  Prof.  J. 
B.  Harrison.  C.M.G  .  etc.,  Director  of  the  Department  o^ 
Science  and  Agricuitui^e.  London  :  Dulau  &  Co..  Soho 
Square.  Price  5.s-. 

The  Handbook  of  British  Guiana.  1913,  containing  reliable 
information  of  the  History,  Statistics,  Resources,  etc.,  of 
the  Colony.  Specially  compiled  for  the  Permanent  Exhibi- 
tions Committee.  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  Argosy 
Compau}  .  Ltd..   Price  2s. 

Twenty-five  years  in  British  Guiana,  Henry  Kirke,  1898. 


TRINIDAD. 

At  Last.  Charles  Kingsley.  1  Vol..  1871. 

Handbook  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  1912. 

History  of  Trinidad.  1781-1831.  Lionel  M.  Fraser,  2  Vols. 

Industrial  Trinidad. 

Land  of  the  Humming  Bird.    Permanent  Exhibition  Comm'fctee. 
The  Book  of  Trinidad,  Jackson,  I  Vol.,  1904. 
The  Mirror  Almanak. 

Trinidad,  L.  A.  A.  de  Verteuil,  1  Vol.,  1884. 

Trinidad,  Then  and  Now,  1912. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  Yeirbook,  H.  Collins,  1907, 


TOBAGO. 

Handbook  of  Tobago,  1912. 

A  History  of  Tobago,  H.  T.  Woodcock. 

Hints  to  Settler^,  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture, 


GRENADA. 

Directory  and  Almanack  for  1907. 
The  Grenada  Handbopk, 
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ST.  LUCIA. 

Hints  to  Settlers,  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture. 
St.  Lucia,  Henry  H.  Breen,  1884. 

The  St.  Lucia    Handbook,    Directory    and    Almanack,  E.  C. 
Garraway. 


ST.  VINCENT. 

An  Essay  on  the  Colony  of  S.  Vincent,  Mrs.  Lucy  Huggins. 

A  Historical   Account  of  the  Island .  of  St.  Vincent.  Charles 
Shephard,  1881. 

Preface  to  the  catalogue  of  exhibits  from  St.  Vincent.  Lieut. 
Governor  Gore,  C  xM.G.,  1886. 

Report  upon  the  Forests  of  St.  Vincent,  E.  D.  M.  Hooper.  1886. 

Handbook  of  St.  Vincent.  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  Gideon  Murray.  19 lO. 

Handbook  of  St.  Vincent,  1914,  John  Anderson. 


LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

Antigua  and  the  Antiguans,  1884. 

History  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  V.  L.  Ohver,  1894-9. 
Handbook  of  Antigua,  H.  A.  Tempany,  1912. 
Precis  of  Information,  1904. 


DOMINICA. 

Dominica,  a  Fertile  Island,  F.  Sterns  Fadelle. 

Dominica :  Hints  and  Notes  to  Intending  Settlers,  bj-  Sir  H. 
Hesketh  Bell,  K  C.M.G. (revised  by  Mr.  Douglas  Young,C.  M.G.). 

History  of  Dominica,  Thomas  At  wood,  1791. 

Notes  on  Dominica,  Symington  Grieve,  1906. 


ST.  KITTS. 

A  Young  Squire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  .7.  C.  Jeatferson, 
1878. 

Natural  History  of  Nevis,  The  Revd.  VVra.  Smith.  I  Vol.,  1745. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 
Handloook  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  W.  C.  Fishlock,  1913. 
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STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 


Canada  is  directly  connected  with  the  West  Indies  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  which  run 
from  St.  John  and  Halifax,  to  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana,  and  return. 

Several  lines  of  steamers  rua  from  the  West  Indies  to 
New  York.  The  Quebec  Steamship  Companj^  runs  from 
New  York  to  Bermuda  and  return,  and  from  New  York  to  the 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  and  return. 

The  Booth,  the  Lamport  and  Holt,  the  Hamburg-American, 
from  New  York  to  South  American  ports  call  at  Barbados. 
Most  of  the?e  boats  call  at  Barbados  on  the  return  voyage  from 
South  America  to  New  York.  The  Royal  Dutch  West  Indian 
Mail  boats,  between  British  Guiana  and  Surinam  and  New 
York,  touch  at  Barbados. 

Opportunities  for  travel  between  the  islands  are  afforded 
by  the  Intercolonial  boat?  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company,  the 
Quebec,  and  the  East  Asiatic  Lines. 

Several  good  steamship  lines  keep  the  West  Indies  in 
touch  with  the  '  Old  Country  \  Tlte  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packets 
leave  Southampton  every  other  Wednesday,  calling  first  at 
Barbados.  The  ocean  boat  then  i3roceeds  to  New  Yot  k,  via 
Trinidad,  South  and  Central  American  ports,  and  Jamaica. 
The  boats  of  the  Direct  Line  of  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  ply 
between  Bristol  and  Jamaica.  Several  are  specially  fitted  for 
fruit  trade.  The  '  Scrutton  ',  '  Harrison  ',  and  '  Leyland  '  lines 
also  run  well-equipped  boats  at  fairly  regular  intervals.  The 
East  Asiatic  Liue  connects  European  and  English  ports  with 
the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy,  and  the  islands  are  yearly 
visited  by  an  increasing  number  of  tourists,  who  find  in  them 
a  pleasant  escape  from  the  winter  of  more  northern  climates. 
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THE  CANADIAN  AND  WEST  INDIAN  LEAGUE. 


This  league  has  been  formed  recently  in  relation  to  the  de- 
sire that  has  sprung  up  to  bring  about  a  closer  union,  especially 
in  regard  to  commercial  matters,  between  the  different  parts 
of  British  North  America  and  the  British  West  Indies — in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term — and  British  Guiana.  Its  objects 
are  to  assist  in  causing  a  better  understanding  between  the  kin- 
drel  peoples  of  these  parts  of  the  Empire,  to  further  the  cause 
of  Imperial  Preference,  to  promote  in  other  Avays  commerce, 
manufactures  and  communication  in  the  Empire,  and  to  develop 
travel  between  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana. 

The  chief  ways  in  which  the  league  works  are  by  the  col- 
lection of  statistics,  the  provision  of  information  to  its  members, 
the  bringing  of  commercial  firms  into  communication,  and  the 
organization  of  exhibitions  and  other  means  of  publicity. 

The  league  publishes  an  official  organ  called  The  Canada 
,  West  India  Magazine,  which  is  free  to  members. 

Further  infoj-mation  is  available  from  the  Secretary,  Cana- 
dian and  West  Indian  League,  Lindsay  Building,  Montreal, 
T^anada. 


THE  WEST  INDIA  COMMITTEE. 


The  West  India  Committee  is  an  Association  of  Planters, 
Merchants,  and  others  interested  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
British  Gniana  and  British  Honduras.  The  objects  of  the 
West  India  Committee  are  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
these  colonies,  and  by  united  actions  to  further  their  interests. 

The  annual  subscription  for  membership  is  £1  Is.  or  |>5. 
which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  receive  the  West  India 
Conmiiitee  Circidar,    lAte  subscription,  £10  lOs'. 

The  West  India  Committee  rooms  are  conveniently 
situated  in  Seething  Lane.  London,  E.  C,  and  form  a  useful 
rendezvous  for  gentlemen  from  the  West  Indies  when  they 
visit  their  merchants  in  the  City.  All  West  Indian  publica- 
tions are  filed  in  the  Library,  besides  Parliamentary  Papers 
and  Official  Gazettes. 

The  Secretary  is  Mr.  Algernon  E.  Aspinall,  B.A.  (Barrister 
at-Law),  from  whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 
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PRODUCTS  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES 
AND  BRITISH  GUIANA.  " 


The  Travkllee's  'I'la-:^. 
A  magnificent  tropical  plant  growing  in  the  West  Indies. 


Aloes.  The  juice,  evaporated  to  dryness,  of  a  flesliy  plant 
of  the  Lily  Order.  Barbados  at  one  time  exported  about  £7,000 
worth  yearly,  but  the  industry  is  now  practically  extinct,  the 
exports  in  1911  being  worth  only  £126  ;  although  it  is  capable  of 
being  revived  at  any  time,  should  the  market  warrant  it.  What 
is  now  known  on  the  market  as  Barbados  aloes  is  probably 
obtained  from  Cuxa9ao  and  other  places. 
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During  1913  there  were  several  commercial  enquiries  made 
in  Barbados  for  locally  grown  aloes  wliich  according  to  Materia 
Medica  are  not  identical  in  composition  with  those  obtained  from 
other  places. 

Annatto.  Tliis  dy^  is  obtained  from  the  pulpy  coverings 
of  the  seeds  of  Bixa,  Orellana,  a  small  tree.  It  is  employed  to 
colour  butter,  cheese,  etc.  Exports  from  Jamaica  in  1900 
amounted  to  the  total  vaUie  of  £5,800  ;  ill  1909.  £in,29I  ;  in  1910, 
£0,306  ;  in  1911;  £5,530,  showing  a  steady  reduction  for  the  last 
two  yeai'S. 

Arrowroot.  Obtained  from  the  underground  stems  of 
Maranfa  ariuidinncea,  a  plant  of  the  Ginger  Order.  The  stems 
are  dug,  ground  up  in  water,  and  the  pure  starch  is  obtained  by 
washing.  St.  Vincent  is  the  headquarters  of  the  West  Indian 
arrowroot  trade,  and  has  a  large  Grower's  Association.  The  ex- 
ports fi'om  that  island  in  19li-12  were  worth  £40.430  ;  in  1913, 
£")3,615.  Some  of  the  arrowroot-growing  estates  were  severely 
damaged  in  tlie  volcanic  eruptions  of  1902. 

Balata.  A  substance  very  similar  to  gutta-percha,  obtained 
by  tapping  tlie  trunk-;  of  il/A^yz^fso^^.S' (-//o^o.sr/.  a  large  forest  tree 
found  iu  Britisii  Guiana  and  Trinidad.  Tlie  balita  exported  from 
Britisli  Guiana  in  1910-11  amounted  Lo  1  ,l(t2,588  lb.,  valued  at 
£139,623;  in  1911-12.  1.101,593  11).  were  exported  valued  at 
£140,282,  showing  a  sliglit  reduction  in  quantit}^  with  an  increase 
iu  value. 

Bananas  Enormous  areas  are  under  cultivation  in  this 
plant  in  Jamaica,  whence  quantities  valued  at  about  £1,241,187 
were  exported  during  1913.  The  banana  is  one  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious fruits  in  the  world,  and  is,  moreover,  seedless,  free  front 
hbre,  and  easily  digestible.  The  fresh  banana  is  a  most  impor- 
tant article  of  diet  in  the  tropics  of  both  worlds.  Dried  bananas 
and  banana  Hour  are  palatable  and  valuable  foods.  A  bunch  of 
bananas  in  the  West  Indies  costs  from  6f/.  to  l.s.  The  banana 
trade  of  Jamaica  was  worth  over  £1,000,000  in  1903,  more  than 
fourteen  million  bunches  having  been  exported.  The  exports 
declined  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  hurricane  in  that 
year,  but  have  since  gradually  increased.  The  variety  cultivated 
in  Jamaica  is  the  giant  banana,  or  Gros  Michel.  The  Barbados 
banana  is  the  dwarf  or  Chinese  variety,  similar  to  the  one  grown 
in  the  Canaries.  This  species  known  locally  in  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  as  Governor,  is  regularly  shipped  from  these  Colonies. 

Bay  Oil.  Obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Pimento  acris, 
a  tree  closely  allied  to  that  which  yields  Pimento.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Bay  Hum,  and  is  obtainable  from  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Dominica  and  Montserrat.  In  this  latter  island 
the  cultivation  is  now  receiving  special  attention. 

Broom  Corn.  The  cultivation  of  broom  corn  {Andropogon 
Sorghum,  var.  technicus)  has  been  experimentally  carried  out  in 
Antigua,  Montserrat  and  British  Guiana,  and  there  are  signs 
that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  small  growers  in  Montserrat  and 
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Nevis.  The  results  show  that  very  jd  marketable  brush  cau  be 
grown  in  these  islands. 

Cacao.  Cacao  and  Chocolate,  which  are  familiar  to  all, 
and  are  becoming  more  and  more  to  be  considered  among  the 


CrRAFTED  CaCAO,  3 J  YkAES  FROM  GRAFTING. 

necessities  of  life,  are  prepared  from  the  seeds,  or  so-calL^d  I  eaus. 
of  the  cacao  tree  {7 heobromn  Cacao).  The  tree  does  not  grow 
very  large,  and  the  Howers  and  fruits  are  borne  on  stout  stalks 
on  the  trunks  and  larger  brandies.  The  fruits  which  are  large 
pods,  are  collected  when  ripe,  and  cut  or  broken  open.  The  seeds 
are  put  into  large  bins,  where  they  sweat  and  ferment  for  some 
time.    Then  they  are  washed,  cleauFed  and  dried. 

The  cacao  tree  is  eminently  a  tropical  plant  and  ( n3 
that  requires  careful  attention  and  intelligent  cultivation,  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  3'ields.  IMuch  impn^vement  has  re- 
cently been  made  in  all  the  processes  connected  with  tlie  in- 
dustry. Formerly  all  cacao  growers  depended  on  the  heat  of  the 
sun  for  drying  the  beans,  but  within  the  last  few  years  \  ery 
satisfactory  driers,  using  artificial  heat,  have  been  placed  on  tlu; 
market,  and  they  are  coming  into  general  use  In  addition  to  the 
cocoa  and  chocolate,  cacao  beans  also  yield  a  large  percentage  of 
cacao  fat,  or  cacao  butter,  which  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways 
The  total  value   of  the  cacao  exports  from  the  West  Indies 
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is  about  £1,400,000  principally  from  Trinidad  and  Gren- 
ada. The  exports  of  cacao  from  Jamaica,  Dominica  and  St. 
Lucia  are  increasing. 


Cashew  Nuts. 

The  fruits  of  An- 
acai  dium  occidentale. 
a  small  tree.  The 
brightly  coloured, 
fleshy  portion  is  the 
stalk  and,  if  quite 
ripe,  is  pleasant  to 
eat.  It  may  also  be 
put  up  in  syrup  as  a 
preserve.  The  nut 
contains  a  poisonous 
juice,  which  may  be 
used  for  marking 
linen.  The  roasted 
kernels  of  the  nut 
are  a  favourite  article 
of  dessert.  They  keep 
well,  if  bottled.  (See 
p.  vii.) 

Cassareep.  Pre^ 

pared  from  t  e  milky 
juice  of  the  Cassava 
and  used  in  cooking. 
It  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent  of  the 
famous  West  Indian 
dish  '  Pepper  Pot '. 

Cassava  Meal 

The  meal  obtained 
from  the  fleshy  roots 
of  Manihot  utilissima 
(Spurge  Family). 
When  fresh,  it  con- 
tains the  poison 
prussic  acid,  which 
is  quickly  dissipat- 
ed by  heat,  leaving 
a  perfectly  whole- 
some food.  It  is  also 
known  as  cassava  farine,  and  makes  good  cakes, 
biscuits,  etc ,  which  should  be  lightly  baked,  buttered, 
and  eaten  fresh.  Indians  in  the  interior  of  British 
Guiana  live  almost  entirely  on  cassava.  Tapioca  is  obtained 
from  the  same  plant  by  heating  the  starch  on  hot  plates 
and  stirring  with  an  iron  rod  ;  the  starch  grains  burst,  some  of 
the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin,  and  the  whole  ag- 
glomerates into  small  irregular  masses.  The  roots  of  the 
sweet  cassava  are  boiled  entire  and  used  as  a  vegetable.  Two 
factories  for  preparing  cassava  products  were  started  in  Trin- 
idad in  1914. 


Cacao.— Pods ^  AND  Leaves. 
(From  The  Book  of  Trinidad). 
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Cassia  Fistula.  An  ornamental  tree  30  to  50  feet  high. 
The  pods  contain  a  large  number  of  small  seeds  embedded  in 
a  pulp  that  is  used  in  medicine.  The  bark  is  a  source  of  tannin, 
and  is  in  considerable  demand  in  some  parts  of  India  for  tanning 
purposes. 

Chillies,  or  Capsicums.  The  acrid,  biting  fruits  of  small 
shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Capsicum,  belonging 
to  the  Potato  Order.  They  are  principall)'  used  as  a  condiment 
and  in  medicine.  Cayenne  pejiper  consists  of  the  pu'vorized 
fruits  of  the  small  pungent  varieties.  They  are  cultivated  in 
N"evis  and  at  several  of  tiie  West  Indian  Botanic  Stations. 


Cacao— Breaking  the  Pods.  (p.  iii.) 

(From  The  Booh  of  Trinidad.) 

Coco-nuts.  The  fruit  of  a  palm  [Cocoh  nucifera),  which 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Cacao  or  Chocolate  tree,  or  the 
Coca  plant  which  yields  cocaine.  The  fibre  surrounding  the 
'  nut '  is  coir^  employed  in  making  mats,  brushes,  etc.  The  flesh 
of  the  nuts  yields  an  important  oil,  largely  used  in  cooking, 
illuminating,  manufacture  of  soap,  candles,  etc.,  and  as  the 
source  of  '  Nucoline ',  an  artificial  butter.  Copra  is  obtained 
from  the  coco-nuts  by  drjdng  the  white  '  meat '  in  the  sun,  or  by 
steam.    The  tree  has  innumerable  other  uses. 

Trinidad  exported,  in  1912  and  1913,  respectively,  coco-nut 
products  worth  about  £61,257  and  £91,00i>.  Jamaica  export- 
ed coco-nuts  to  the  value  of  £54,941  in  1909,  and   to  that  of 
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£78,710  in  1910.  In  1913  the  exporb  of  this  frui^,  rose  to  an 
amount  valued  at  £108,627.    (See  p.  vii.) 

In  British  Guiana  (1912-13)  the  area  under  coco  nuts  was 
14,000  acres  showing  an  increase  of  about  2,000  on  the  previous 
year. 

Coffee.  The  coffee  plant  is  a  bush  with  dark-green  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  The  i-ipe  fruit  is  a  fleshy  berry  containing, 
usually,  two  seeds  face  to  face.  The  flesh  is  removed  by  a 
suitable  machine  and  the  dried  seeds  form  the  cofl'ee  bean  of 
commerce.  'Blue  Mountain'  coffee  of  Jamaica  has  a  wide 
reputation.  Coffee  was  exported  from  Jamaica  in  1909  to  the 
value  of  i  127,121.  and  to  the  value  of  £107,409  in  1910.    In  1913 


C A  c A 0.  -  Dry a  th    P.  e  a  v  s. 

(  Fro  n  The  Book  of  Trinidad) 

the  value  rose  to  £274,730.  In  1910  1 1,  British  Guiana  exported 
£^,11 4  wortli  of  cofft  e.  In  1913  about  £3,400  worth  was  shipped. 
The  cultivation  of  Liberia n  coffee  is  now  receiving  attention  in 
both  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad. 

Cotton.  In  former  years,  cotton  was  a  very  important 
crop  throughout  the  American  tropics,  but  with  the  extension 
oF  the  sugar  industry,  cotton  ceased  to  be  cultivated  on  a 
commercial  scale  except  in  Carriacou,  a  small  island  near 
Grenada. 

During  the  past  eight  years  cotton-growing  has  been  widely 
taken  up  in  all  tlie  islands  in  which  the  climate  is  suitable  ;  and 
owing  largely  to  the  encouragement  and  assistance  given  by 
the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  British  Cotton 
Growing   Association,    the   industry     has    become  thoroughly 
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established ;  so  that  in  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Montserrat, 
Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis  and  the  Virgin  Islands  it  has  become 
an  important  feature,  while  cotton  is  grown  in  Jamaica  and 
other  islands. 

The  crop  of  1913  (excluding  a  small  quantity  in  Jamaica) 
amounted  to  2,154,475  ft.  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  of  a  value 
of  about  £153,468.    Sea  Island  cotton,  is  a  very  hue,  very  long 

staple  cotton 
which  is  used  for 
special  purposes, 
as  for  lace-mak- 
ing and  motor 
t  y  1'  e  s.  W  est 
Indian  Sea 
Island  cotton  has 
sold  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  for 
as  much  as  VMd. 
(60c.)  per  \h  In 
Carriacoii,  wliere 
cotton  culti\'a- 
lion  has  never 
been  wholly 
abandoned,  a 
short  staple  cot- 
t  o  n,  Marie 
G  a  1  a  n  t  e,  is 
grown.  The  aver- 
a  g  e  price  f  o  r 
this  cotton  is 
about  6d  per  lb. 

C  o  w  p  e  a  s. 

Many  varieties 
of  this  pea  (llgjia 
Climbing  a  Coco-nut  Tree.  C  a  tj  a  n  g)  'are 

(Lent  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trinidad.)  grown  ;  some  are 

known  by  such 

descriptive  names  as,  '  Black',  '  Speckled  ',  '  White  ',  and  '  Black 
Eye'  cowpea ;  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  called 
'Chowlee'.  Cowpeas  are  grown  for  green  dressings,  and  also 
for  the  sake  of  the  peas  and  the  shelter  they  afford. 

Divi-divi.  The  cultivation  of  divi  divi  {Caesalpinia 
coriaria)  is  of  importance  in  Curasao  and  in  the  two  neighbour- 
ing islands.  The  pods  are  picked  when  fully  ripe,  and  are  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  tannin,  so  that  they  are 
greatly  used  by  tanners.  It  is  grown  also  in  Jamaica, 
from  which  island  there  is  usually  exported  a  considerable 
quantity. 

Fustic.  An  important  dye-wood  and  timber  yielded  by 
Chlorophora  finctoria,  a  tree  of  the  Stinging-nettle  Order. 
Fustic  (and  bitterwood)  were  exported  from  Jamaica  to  the 
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value  of  £7,771  in  1909  and  of  £15,682  in  1910.  Fustic  wood  is 
used  locally  in  all  the  islands,  in  cartwork  to  a  large  extent. 

Ginger.  The  underground  stems  of  Zingiber  officinale, 
a  near  relation  of  the  arrowroot  and  banana.  The  stems  have 
to  be  very  carefully  cured — an  operation  requiring  considerable 
skill.  Jamaica  is  the  main  seat  of  the  ginger  industry  in  the 
West  Indies,  £36,7  10  worth  being  exported  in  1909  and  £44.987 
worth  in  1910. 

Grape  Fruit.  A  large  Citrus  fruit,  allied  to,  altliougli  per- 
fectly distinct  from,   llie  Citrons  and  Oranges  ;  it  is  an  excellent 

desseit  fruit 
The  G  r  a  p  e 
Fruit  lias 
been  liitherto 
comparative- 
1 y  little 
known,  but  is 
steadily  com- 
ing to  t  h  e 
fore,  on  ac- 
count of  its 
tonic  and 
good  keepin^' 
properties. 
Jamaica  ex- 
ported Grape 
Fruit  worth 
£  1  6,  I  1  5  in 

1909  and  an 
a  m  o  u  n  t  in 

1910  valued 
at  £28,300. 

Ground 

Nuts,  or  Pea 
Nuts.  T  h  e 
seeds  of  Ara- 
chis  hypogaea 
The  Cashew,    (p.  iv.)  (Pea  Fam- 

ily), a  trail- 
ing plant,  with  tlie  curious  habit  of  burying  its  pods 
in  the  earth  to  ripen.  They  are  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies  on  a  small  scale  and  roasted  and  eaten,  or  used  in 
sweetmeats.  They  yield  a  valuable  oil,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  and  to  adulterate  olive  oil.  The  'cake',  afttr 
expression  of  the  oil,  is  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  Experiments 
with  varieties  of  ground  nuts  are  being  conducted  in  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, particularly  in  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Montserrat, 
Antigua  and  St.  Kitts. 

Guava.    The  fruit  of  a  small  tree  of  the  Myrtle  Order. 
The  better  varieties  are  eaten  as  a  dessert  fruit.    Others  make 


excellent  preserves.  Guava  jelly  is  a  well-known  West  Indian 
dainty,  nob  put  on  the  market  in  commercial  quantities,  generally. 
The  Montserrat  Preserving  Company,  however,  is  now  offering 
Guava  Jelly,  Guava  Cheese  and  preserves  for  sale. 

Guinea  Corn.  One  of  the  Millets  {Andropogon  Sorghum, 
var.  vHl(/a)-i.s.)  Largely  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  fodder. 
The  grain  is  ground  into  a  meal  which  is  used  as  a  food,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  Indian  Corn  Meal  is  used,  and  alsu  as  a  food 
for  stock. 


Guava.  — Flowers  am*  Fruits. 
(From  The  Book  of  Trinidad.) 


Hardwoods.  The  timber  resouices  of  some  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies  are  worthy  of  consideration.  British  Guiana 
has  enormous  forest  areas,  and  several  sawmills  are  in  active 
operation.  Greenheart  is  probably  the  most  exported.  Trini- 
dad last  year  exported  large  quantities  of  West  Indian  Cedgir. 
Mahogan}^  is  sent  from  British  Honduras,  and  is  common  in 
Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Barbados.  In  Dominica,  sawmills  are 
at  work  in  forest  areas,  and  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  timbers  of  this  island.    The  woods  exported 
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are  generally  hard,  and  useful  for  furniture  manufacture. 
They  include  mahogany,  cedar,  galba,  lignum  vitae,  green- 
heart,  bullet-wood,  etc.  Papers  on  the  timbers  of  Jamaica  and 
the  timbers  of  Dominica  were  published  in  the  West  hidian 
Bulletin,  Vol.  IX. 

Honey.  The  bee-keeping  industry  has  been  actively 
taken  up  in  the  various  islands,  wdtli  success.  Jamaica  honey 
is  largely  exported,  and  is  already  well  known.  The  exports 
of  honey  and  beeswax  from  that  island  in  1909  were  valued 
at  £24  820,  and  in  1910  at  £23,505.  There  are  also  several  large 
apiaries  in  St.  Lucia. 

Kola  Nuts.  The  seeds  of  a  small  tree  a  native  of  West 
Africa,  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies.  They  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  several  beverages  When  eaten  they  reduce 
the  rate  of  waste  of  the  tissues,  and  thus  enable  a  person  to  go 
without  food  for  a  long  time.  Kola  nuts  are  produced  in  Jamaica, 
British  Guiana,  Grenada  and  Dominica. 

Limes.  The  fruit  of  Cit}-m  medica,  var.  acida.  a  variety 
of  the  lemon.  The  lime  is  di'=;tinctly  a  naturalized  West 
Indian  plant  but  is  indigenous  to  Asia.  It  can  be  used 
for  every  purpose  to  whicli  the  lemon  is  put  and  is  generally 
considered  to  be  much  superior.  It  is  smaller  than  the  lemon  and 
possesses  a  more  distinct  flavour.  It  is  highly  appreciated 
throughout  the  tropics,  and  only  requires  to  be  imported 
in  quantity  to  become  a  general  favourite  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  cultivated  at  present  principally  in  Dominica 
and  Montserrat,  but  the  area  under  this  crop  is  being  rapidly 
extended  in  British  ( aiiana,  St.  Lucia,  and  some  of  the  other 
islands.  A  very  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  raw  and  concentrated 
lime  juice.  Dominica  exported,  in  l9l.')  more  than  £112,431  worth 
of  limes  and  lime  products,  the  latter  including  lime  juice 
(concentrated  and  raw)  citrate  of  lime,  lime  oil  and  lime  juice 
cv)rdial.  In  1913  British  Guiana  exported  a  considerable  amount  of 
citrate  of  lime.  Pickled  limes  are  exported  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  manufacture  of  citrate  of  lime,  used  in  the  printing  and 
dyeing  of  calico,  has  been  taken  up. 

Logwood.  The  heart- wood  of  a  small  tree,  Haemato.rylon 
campechiaTium,  of  the  Pea  Order,  thriving  on  waste  lands. 
Jamaica  has  a  large  export.  The  wood  yields  the  valuable  and 
well-known  dye.  A  dye  factory  is  in  operation  at  Spanish 
Town,  Jamaica,  for  the  preparation  of  logwood  extract.  Some 
£113,254  worth  of  the  extract  was  exported  in  1909  and 
£163,600  worth  in  1910,  in  addition  to  logwood  of  the  value  of 
£52,159  and  £66,218  for  the  respective  years. 

Mangoes.  The  fruits  of  Mangifera  mdica,  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  now  thoroughly  established  in  the  West  Indies. 
Numerous  varieties  occur  ;  some  of  the  good  kinds  are  among 
the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the  tropics.  With  care,  they  can 
be  shipped  successfully.  An  export  trade  is  likely  to  develop  in 
Trinidad  and  Dominica.    (See  p.  xi.) 
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Mangrove  Bark.  Obtained  from  mangrove  trees,  which 
are  niedium-sized  trees  growing  in  the  muddy  swamps  of 
tropical  countries.  From  its  astringency  it  is  used  in  tanning. 
It  is    obtainable    in   Trinidad,    where    the   Government  lets 

the  swamps  by  ten- 


der. 

Nutmegs.  The 

seeds  of  M  yrintica 
f)'a(jra7i.'<,  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies.  'J  he 
ripe  fruit  of  a  nut- 
meg is  not  unlike  a 
peach  in  appearance, 
when  growing.  As 
it  ripens,  however, 
the  thick  outer  cov- 
ering splits  open,  dis- 
clo3ing  the  b  r  o  w  n 
seed  and  tlie  brilliant 
orange-red  mace.  A 
tree  in  full  l)earing 
is  a  very  handsome 
siglit.  In  1909  and 
1910,  Grenada  ex- 
l)orted  nutmegs  and 
mace  valued  at 
£17,872  and  £18,i:i5, 
for  the  3^ears  men- 
tioned, in  order. 


M  ango—  Fruit  and  Flowers. 
(From  The  Book  of  Trinidad  ) 


Ochro.  A  large 
annual  herb  (HibiH- 
CHS  e.'icnleiitns)  very 
largely  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  the  fruits, 
which  are  used  in  a 
green  state  as  an 
r  ticl  e  of  food  and 
for  thickening  soups. 
With  care,  these 
might  possibly  be  ex- 
ported. 


Oranges.  Orange  trees  occur  almost  wild  in  several  of  the 
islands,  as  for  instance  Jamaica  and  Dominica,  and  the  fruit 
forms  an  important  article  of  export.  The  best  West  Indian 
oranges  are  grown  under  conditions  of  excellent  cultivation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  West  Indian  oranges  have  often 
a  green  rind  when  perfectly  ripe,  so  that  they  do  not  need  to 
turn  yellow  before  being  good  to  eat.  Many  are  exceedingly  sweet 
and  juicy.  The  value  of  oranges  exported  from  Jamaica  in  1909 
was  £81,953,  and  in  1910  £52,90.'.  The  prospects  of  orange 
cultivation  in  Trinidad  and  Dominica  appear  to  be  very 
satisfactory. 
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Papaw.  The  fruit  of  Carica^ Papaya,  some  what  resem- 
bling a  melon  in  appearance.  A  pleasant  table  fruit  and  valuable 
on  account  of  the  digestive  [ferment  '  papain  '  it  contains.  The 
bruised  leaves  of  the  papaw  are  used  to  render  meat  tender. 
Papain  is  prepared  commercially  in  Montserrat  and  about 
£1,600  worth  wasf^exported  [in  1905-6.    The  papaw  tree  grows 

practically  wild 


in  most  of  the 
islands,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  announce 
that  there  are 
recent  signs  of 
an  increased  de- 
mand for  papain, 
in  Canada,  and 
the  United 
^  tates. 


IsT  U  TM  E  G.  —  ¥  li  U  ITS. 
(From  The  Book  of  Trinidad  ) 


Pigeon  Peas. 

Tl  1  e  [  J 1  an  t  ( Cftja  n  - 
ns  i)ulicns)  bear- 
ing these  differs 
I'l-oni  most  'peas  ' 
ill  being  an  erect 
shrub  some  6  to 
S  feet  hio-h.  The 
i)eas  foi'm  an  ini- 
])ort;vnt  a.rticle  of 
diet  in  tlie  West 
Indies,  being 
cooked  either 
alone,  or  witli 
rice, Guinea  corn, 
etc.  When  dried, 
'  S|)lit  Pea'  is  ob- 
tained, known  by 
East  Indians  as 
'  Dhal'. 


Pimento.  Allspice  or  Jamaica  Pepper.  The  allspice  of 
commerce  is  the  fruits  of  the  tree  Pimento  officinalis.  When 
gathered,  they  are  little,  black  unripe  berries.  They  are  spread 
out  in  a  thin  layer  and  cured  in  the  sun  -  an  operation  taking 
about  six  days.  They  must  be  dried  quickly  before  the  flavour 
has  time  to  deteriorate.  Exports  from  Jamaica  in  1909  were 
worth  '£68,352,  and  in  1910  £73,660.  In  1913,  the  value  of  the 
exports  rose  to  £78,:.)88. 


Pine-apples.  Jamaica  exports  quantities  (about  £2,000 
worth)  of  the  fruits  to  the  American  and  English  markets. 
They  are  also  grown  to  some  extent  in  Antigua,  and  their 
cultivation  has  also  been  taken  up  successfully  in  other  islands. 
Pine-apple  juice  is  a  good  aid  to  digestion,  as  it  contains  a 
ferment  which  assists  this  process. 


XIII. 


Plantains.  In  the  West  Indies,  cooking  bananas  are 
called  plantains.  The  name  banana  is  restricted  to  the  varieties 
eaten  as  a  fresh  frnit  for  dessert.  Plantains  are  roasted, 
fried  or  1  oiled,  and  nsed  as  a  vegetable  They  may  be  grown 
in  any  |)lace  wliere  bananas  thri\  e. 

Rice.  The  grain  of  a  grass  {Orifzci  saft'ra)  cultivated  l)y 
East  Indian  imirigi-ants  in  British  Guiana.  Trinidad.  St.  Lucia, 
and   also  in  Jamaica.     Tlie  unliusked  grain  is  called  '  paddy.' 


Papaw.    (p  xii.) 
(From  The  Book  of  Trin'dnd) 


British  Gniana  had  (1910-11)  an  area  of  about  32,000  acres  in  rice, 
while  Trinidad  had  about  11,000  acres.  In  1912-13  the  area 
under  rice  in  British  Guiana  l  noreased  to  41,000  acres.  In 
Trinidad,  the  rice  produced  is  consumed  locally,  and  its  amount 
in  1910  was  estimated  at  more  than  10  million  pounds.  Several 
capitalists  have  been  attracted  to  the  industry  in  British  Guiana, 
and  are  experimenting  with  mechanical  tillage  and  mechanical 
methods  of  reaping.  The  importation  of  foreign  rice  into  British 
Guiana  has  fallen  from  25,000,000  lb  in  1899-1900  to  nil  in  1912-13  ; 
3,784  tons  of  rice  and  several  tons  of  rice  meal  were  exported, 
principally  to  other  West  Indian  islands  in  1909-10  :  eight  years 
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ago,  the  export  was  only  about  8  tons  (18,740  lb).  '  Colco  a 
cattle  food  made  from  rice  ends  and  molasses,  is  also  manu- 
factured. 

Rubber.  The  more  important  rubber  trees  have  been 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  So  far,  Para  rubber  (Hevea), 
the  Lagos  Silk  Rubber  (Funtumia),  and  probably  some  of 
the  Manihots  are  the  most  promising  experimentally,  but  only 
Hevea  is  likely  to  be  of  any  commercial  importance.  Tlie  varieties 
mentioned  thrive  in  Trinidad,  Tobngo.  Jamaica.  Dominica,  St. 
Lucia  and  Grenada  Rubber  is  obtained  from  species  of  Sapium  in 
British  Guiana,  and  from  CrypioHtecjia  (iraudiflora  in  the 
Bahamas ;  while  Hevea  hvisiUenHi!^  grows  as  luxuriantly  in 
many  localities  as  in  the  East  Shipments  of  Castilloa  l  ubber 
from  St.  Lucia    have  realized  as  much  as  5.s'.  per  lb.,  and  a  ship- 


FiELD  OF  Pine-Apples. 


ment  from  Trinidad  was  value  1  at  48.  ^d.  per  lb.  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  yielding  powers  of  the  tree  deteriorate.  Creditable 
reports  have  "been  made  on  samples  of  Para  rubber  sent  for 
examination  to  the  Imperial  Institute  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  Dominica.  Rubber  cultivation  is  being  taken  up 
in  British  Gniana,  and  three  P]xperiment  Stations  for  rubber 
have  been  formed  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  while  others 
are  in  course  of  establishment.  Over  1,000  acres  have  already 
been  planted,  and  marked  development  is  now  taking  place, 
for  Hevea  is  growing  in  many  localities  most  satisfac- 
torily. As  has  been  indicated,  Ceara  rubber  {Maniliot  Glaziovii) 
is  also  under  trial  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  the 
Jequie  and  Remanso  Manitoba  rubbers  {M.  dichotoma  and 
M.  piauhyensis).  From  British  Guiana,  during  1910  11,  some 
1,165  lb.  of  rubber  was  exported,  and  during  that  time,  upwards 
of  ],700  acres  were  under  cultivation  in  the  Colony,  which  has 
increased  to  3,000  acres  in  1912-13. 


XV. 


Sisal  Hemp.  The  produce  of  Agave  rigida,  var*.  sisalrma. 
Many  localities  in  the  West  Indies  are  well  adapted  to  its 
cultivation  and  there  is  a  possible  opening  for  an  industry  in 
this  direction.  This  industry  has  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
Bahamas,  the  area  devoted  to  sisal  production  in  1910-11  being 
estimated  at  oner  20,000  acres  ;  while  5,846,447  It),  value  £48,805, 
and  (j.290.H86  It),  value  £42,057  were  exported  in  1909  and  l9l0. 
respectivelj^  An  experimental  beginning  has  heen  made  in 
British  Guiana  ;  whilst  the  cultivation  has  l^een  successfully  in- 
troduced iuto  Jamaica  where  several  hundred  acres  of  calcareous 
land  are  yielding  l)ig  profits. 


Tapping  Rubber. 
(Lent  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trinidad.) 


Sugar.  All  West  Indian  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  sugar- 
cane (Sacchariun  ojjicinaruni),  a  'grass'  reaching  J 2  feet  or 
more  in  height.  Sugar-canes  are  grown  from  cuttings  taken 
from  the  plants  that  have  been  harvested,  and  the  crop 
takes  about  fifteen  months  to  ripen.  The  cut  canes  are  crushed, 
and  the  filtered  juice  is  evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup  and  then  put 
on  one  side  for  the  sugar  to  crystallize  out.  The  portion  remain- 
ing, which  does  not  crystallize,  is  Molasses,  and  is  utilized  as 
such,  or  it  is  fermented  and  made  into  Rum.  In  some  districts 
of  Jamaica,  rum  pays  better  than  sugar.  In  most  of  the  islands,  for 
example,  on  most  of  the  estates  in  Barbados,  Antigua  and 
St.  Kitts,  the  old-fashioned  method  of  boiling  the  syrup  in  open 
pans  is  no  longer  employed.    Sugar  that  used  to  be  so  commonly 
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obtained  by  this  process  is  called  Muscovado.  The  introduction 
of  steam  power  for  grinding  on  larger  estates  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement. In  British  Ginana  and  Trinidad,  particularly,  large, 
\vell-e(]uipped  factories  liave  been  erected,  and  in  Antigua,  two 
up-to  date  factories  are  in  operation,  the  increased  work  of  both 
of  which  has  necessitated  extension  ;  while  in  St.  Kitts,  a  central 


Coco-de-Mer,  Dominica. 


sugar  factory  on  the  most  modern  lines  is  in  active  operation.  In 
Barbados,  too,  much  work  has  been  done  in  the  last  few  years  in 
the  conversion  of  muscovado  w^orks  into  those  using  triple  effects 
and  vacuum  pans.  Such  factories  manufacture  the  various 
crystal  sugars,  instead  of  the  '  brown  '  or  muscovado  sugar. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  sugar,  molasses  and  rum 
from  the  West  Indies  in  1912  was  about  £2,700,000.  British 
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Guiana  alone  exported  about  <£1, 400,000  worth.  Molascuit, 
a  cattle  food  prepared  from  molasses  and  the  crushed  fibre  of 
the  sugar-cane,  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  export  list  of 
British  Guiana  in  1902-3.  The  output  of  this  new  by-product  is 
increasing. 

Up  to  1888,  the  sugar-cane  was  not  known  to  produce 
fertile  seed.  In  that  year,  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Bovell,  in 
Barbados,  showed  that  it  sometimes  does  so,  and  since  then  the 
raising  of  seedling  canes  has  been  an  important  part  of  the 
efforts  to  improve  the  sugar-cane  industry.  The  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  supported  extensive  experi- 
ments in  British  Guiana,  Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 
Several  thou^^and  seedlings  are  raised  annually,  tested  in  the 
field  and  laboratory,  and  the  best  are  selected  for  estate  trial. 
Manurial  experiments  are  carried  on,  and  also  researches  into 
the  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  sugar-cane,  methods  of  tillage,  etc. 

Sweet  Potatoes.  These  are  the  swollen  roots  of  Ipomoea 
Batatae,  of  the  Convolvulus  Order.  They  are  grown  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  the  West  Indies,  and  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinar}^  potato  of  temperate  climates  as  a  staple  food. 

Tamarinds.  The  pods  of  an  East  Indian  tree  of  the  Pea 
tribe,  acclimatized  in  the  West  Indies.  The  seeds  are  surroun- 
ded by  a  refreshing  and  laxative  pulp.  A  small  trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  fruits  preserved  in  syrup.  Antigua  and  Barbados' 
for  instance,  exported  tamarinds  to  the  value  of  £2,018  and  £756, 
respectively,  in  1 908-9  ;  and  the  trade  has,  during  the  last  year 
or  two,  shown  signs  of  rapid  extension. 

Tannias.  The  underground  stems  of  a  species  of 
Xanthosoma,  of  the  Arum  Lily  Order.  Boiled  or  roasted,  they 
form  an  excellent  vegetable,  and  are  largely  used  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  Bddo  or  Taro  is  the  underground  stem  of  a 
plant,  Colocasia  aiitiquorum,  closely  allied  to  the  above.  It  is 
known  in  Jamaica  as  Coco. 

Tea.  The  dried  leaves  of  Camellia  Thea,  a  plant  that  is 
a  native  of  Assam,  and  probably  also  of  China.  Black  and 
green  teas  are  prepared  from  the  same  plant  by  peculiar  methods 
of  drying  or  curing.  There  are  probably  at  the  present  time 
only  two  tea  plantations  in  the  western  hemisphere  :  one  at 
St.  Ann  in  Jamaica,  and  the  other  in  South  Carolina.  In  Jamaica 
there  are  now  from  80  to  90  acres  under  tea  cultivation. 

Tobacco.  Fine,  first-class  tobacco  is  grown  in  Jamaica 
and  the  cigars  from  that  Colony  have  come  to  be  included  among 
the  best  kinds.  Probably  the  best  cigars  produced  within  the 
British  Empire  come  from  Jamaica.  Exports  of  cigars  from  this 
Colony  in  1909  were  valued  at  £36,685  and  in  1913  at  £39,291. 
Tobacco  is  grown  experimentally  in  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Kitts  ; 
but  in  Tobago  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  has  recently  been  taken 
up  on  an  extensive  commercial  scale. 
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Tous-les-mois.  A  wholesome  and  nutritious  starch  pre- 
pared from  Canna  edulis — a  plant  belonging  to  the  Canna  or 
Indian  Shot  Order. 

Vanilla.  The  vanilla  beans  of  commerce  are  the  seed  '  pods  ' 
of  climbing  South  American  oTGhids  — Vanilla  planifolia  and 
other  species.  The  curing  of  the  bean  demands  great  skill.  This 
cultivation  is  receiving  careful  attention  at  the  Botanic  Station 
at  Dominica,  and  in  Nevis  and  elsewhere. 

Yams.  The  underground  stem  of  Dioscorea  spp.  The 
yam  shares  popularity  with  the  Sweet  Potato  as  a  staple 
article  of  diet.  Many  varieties  are  cultivated.  Yams  would 
soon  become  a  favourite  food  in  Canada  if  they  were  generally 
known. 


OIL. 

Reference  has  been  made  on  p.  4  to  the  exports  of  pitch  from 
Trinidad.    But  as  well,  within  the  last  few  years,    an  important 


Oil  Tank,  La.  Brea. 
(Lent  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trinidad.) 


petroleum  oil  industry  has  sprung  into  existence.  Syndicates 
have  been  formed,  huge  storage  tanks  erected,  machinery  im- 
ported, pipes  laid,  and  in  1911  the  first  shipments  in  cargoes  of 
about  a  million  gallons  each  was  made. 

The  tank  shown  in  the  above  illustration  has  a  capacity  of 
2,240,000  gallons  and  is  the  property  of  the  Trinidad  Oil  Fields 
Company. 
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THE   ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY. 


{Royal  Charter  dated  1830.) 


BBGDIAR  FflKraiGHTLY  SAILINfiS 

FROM  SOUTHAMPTON  TO 

BARBADOS,    TRINIDAD,     COLON,  JAMAICA, 
CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
NORTH    &    SOUTH  PACIFIC, 

Brazii  and  River  Plate,    Spain  and  Portugal 
Bermuda  and  New  York. 


REGULAR  FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS 

FBOM 

,  hT.    JOHN.    N.B.,    and    HALIFAX.  N.S.. 

TO 

BERMUDA    and    WEST  INDIES, 

INCLUDING 

BARBADOS,    TRINIDAD    and  DEMERARA, 
 and    vice  versa.  

Oioes  in  jialifax,  N.S„  and  St.  Jolin,  N-B. 

A.gencies  in  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Kegina, 
Toronto.  Winnipeg  and  other  towns. 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE: 

SnKjle  Tickets,  Lst  Class— Halifax,  N.S.  to  P^arbados— $55. 

Barbados  to  St.  John,  KB.— $55. 
Beturii  T/cA't  As -Halifax  to  Barbados  &  back  to  St,  John-$85. 



j  Hi' AT)  Offices:     18,  Moorgate  St..  London,  E.G. 

I  BtJANCH  Offices  :  82,  Cookspur  St.,  London.  S.W. 

1  ;ind  at  all  the  principal  towns  in  the.U.K. 

I        ,/:      .  [I so  ai  Barbados,   Colon,   Jamaica  and  Trinidad. 
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FRED.  L.  MYERS  &  SON. 

(Established  1879.) 


WHOLESALE  WINE  &  SPIRIT  (Rum  etc.),  SUGAR, 
EXPORT  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
&   BONDED  WAREHOUSEMEN. 


Agents  in  Jamaica  for  sonie  of  the   WORLD  S  BEST 
articles  of  commerce. 

Moeb  &  Chandon  Champagne 

W.  &  A.  Gilbey's  Wine  &  Spirits 

Schweppes'  Soda  Water  &  Ginger  Ale 

White  Rock  Table  Water 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Cohnan's  Mustard,  Starch 

and  Bhie 

H.  Michelsen's  (St.  Thomas)  Bay  Rum 
Hennessy's  Brandy 

M.  B.  Foster  &  Son's  "Bugle"  Brand, 

Bass  &  Guinness 
Rockwood's  Cocoa.       Ny  Carlsberg  B^er. 
Our  Wharf  affords  excellent  docking  accommodation. 

The  Sug:ar  Wharf  con- 
tains nearly  62,000  sq.  ft. 
or  about  Ih  acres,  while 
North  of  Water  Lane  we 
have  an  area  of  land  close 
to  the  Railway  of  about 
22,001)  sq.  ft.  bur  Ware- 
houses and  bonded  stoi-es 
have  a  floor  space  of  neai'ly 
.34.000  s(i.  ft. 

We  have  nearly  1,000  fit. 
of  berthing  accommoda- 
tion, our  seawall  of  840  ft. 
long,  being  unique  in 
Jamaica,  as  there  is  no 
other  seawall  of  commer- 
cial value  in  the  Island. 
From  our  Wharf  and  Jetty 
is  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  coastal 
towns,  and  witli  the  Cay- 
man and  Turks  Islands, 
etc. 


Sugar  and  Rum  of  all  grades  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Our  specialities  include  :  Wines  and  Spirits, 
Washburn-Crosby's  "  Gold  Medal  "  Baking  Flour,  Oats, 
Rice,  No.  1  Ballam  and  Clean  Brown  Rice,  White  Siam 
Rice,  Yellow  Dal,  Coarse  and  Fine  Salt  and  Canned  Salmon. 

The  Sugar  Wharf,  188  Harbour  St. , 
KINGSTON,  i=i         JAMAICA,  B.W.I. 
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a  D.  KINKEAD 

DISPENSING  CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST. 


PRESCRIPTIONS  DISPENSED 

AND 

ACCURATELY  COAPOUNDED. 


DEALER  IX 

Pure  Drugs,  Patent  Medieines, 
Pepfumepy,  Confeetionepy,  Teas, 
Fine  Groeepies,  etc. 

i=:>0<=i 

Ameeican  Iced  Soda  Drinks 
Of  Fine  Flavoured  Syrups 
AND  Ice  Cream. 


20  IlING  STREET,  KINGSTON,  JAMAICA, 

Opposite  Bank  of  Nova  Seotia. 

 .   .   .  -  V  


MY  SPECIALITY 

Old  Jamaica  Hum.  and  Native  Wines. 


ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED  RE(IAR1)IN(I    EXPORT  TRRMS. 


Agents  for  the  following  firms  : 

0.  T.  Limited 


Louis  Roederer  -Champagne 
Piper  Heidseicks 

Wm.  Jameson —Irish  VV^hiskj^ 


Armand    Gallice— Bordeaux 
Clarets  &  Sauternes 


John     Walker    &  Son-"SfoUjl) 
Whisky 

Standard  Brewery  Go's — Burmah 
Beer 

Royal  Distil'ery  Co's— Canadian 
Rye 

Adolph       Huesgens —Sparkling- 
Hocks 

Hartw  ig  Kantorowicz— Ijiqucurs 


Importei-   of  BEST  WINES  and  SPIRITS. 

E  dwTn"  CHARLE  Y- 

Wine  &  Spirit  Merchant, 

KINGSTON,  Jx^MAlCA. 


FOR 

KODAKS  &  FILMS^ 

AT 

^    New  York  or  London  Prices 

AND 

Everything"  Photographic 

YOU  ARE 


Developing-,  &c.  Promptly   Respectfully    Referred  to 

and  Properly  done 

A.  E.  ATTEWELL 

"  The  Camera 

16,  King  Street,    □   □   Kingston,  Jamaica. 
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When  in  TRINIDRD  please  call 

on  us  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find 
what  you  are  looking  for  in  the 
  way  of   


Curio 
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ilbev  ^oiibenivs 


tioohvS  on  ^rinitiati 


English  ^  American 

photographic  Jfilnts 
plates  anti  Papers, 

etc.    etc.  etc. 


mil  mmM  & 


64a  marine  square, 
TRINIDAD,  B.W.I. 


BOOK  SELLERS  STATIONERS 

AND 

;  PRINTERS. 


Established  over  80  Years. 
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mdh  Be  Mereado  &  80. 


PORT-OP-SPAIN.  TRINIDAD.  B.W.I,  , 


(3eneval 

Coiiinussion 


Exportei's  oT 

All  West  Indian  Pwduec 


Ik 


Food-Sluffs  and  ail  ftrlides 

OF 

fimeY^icau  and  Canadian 
Manufaetiipe. 


Head  Offices  s 


A.  S.  LASCELLES  &  Co.. 
10  Bridge  Street. 

New  Yokk. 


E.  A.  I)E  PA88  k  Co., 
75  Fencliureh  Street, 
j.ONUOiX,  E.C 
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Cable  A  ddress—  Codes  used -A  B  C  4th  and  5th 

GEDDES  "  Liebers,  Western  Union 

TRINIDAD.  and  PiHvate  Codes. 

The  Canadian  Rgency 

T.  GEDDES  GRANT, 

Late  of  Noua  Scotia, 

9  Broadway,  Port-of-Spain, 

TRINIDAD,  B.W.I. 

25  years'  experience  Canadian-West  Indian  Trade. 


Importers 

All  kinds  of  Canadian  Products. 

Exporters 

1^  Sugar,  Molasses,  Cocoa.  Cocca- 
nuts.  Asphalt,  etc.,  etc. 

fiDanufactureus'  Hgents 

With  HeadciBsarteB^e  ia^  THeiiiPl^i^. 

I         Our  Travellers  regularly  visit  the  West 
India  Islands  and  British  Guiana. 

Coinniission  fIDeicbant© 

I     Special  attention  s^iveei  to  cs^nsi^ns^erats. 

] 


■  CANADA -The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

I  TRINIDAD-The   Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

I  NEW  YORK— The  Royal  Bank  of  Cajiada. 

\  LONDON — The  London  County  and  Westminster  Bank. 

I 

'  Corre3ponden!s  to  Canadian  D/lanufaoturers'  Association. 


Altiert  koien  &  Co, 


Oocoa  &  Provision  Merchants, 
Chocolate  &  Cocoa  Manufacturers 

f   Bakers  &  Confectioners, 

2   Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


1  Charlotte  Street  &  50  South  Quay, 
Popt-of-Spain, 

TRINIDAD,  B.W.I. 

Phones,    59.  531,  661,  575. 


IT  WOULD  BE  TO  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF 

(Canadian  Merchants 

TO  COMMUNICATE  WITH 

W.  L  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

LIMITED. 

Commission  ancfl  General  Merchants, 
BRIDGETOWN,      -^^     BARBADOS,  W.I. 

IMPORTERS  OF: 

Canadiain  Products. 

EXPORTERS    OF : 

Molasses  &  Sugar. 

Being  directly  Interested  in  Sugar  Plantations  and  being  in 
close  touch  with  Sugar  Planters  enable  us  to  buy  SUGAR  and 
MOLASSES  promptly  and  on  best  terms. 

Cable  Address  :  ROEBUCK. 

Codes  Used  :  A  B  C  4th  &  5th  Editions,  Western  Union,  Liebeis  &  A  1,  also  Pi'ivate  Codes. 

BANKERS :    THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA. 
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Booth  Line  of  Steamers 


REGULAR    PASSENGER  &  MAIL  SERVICE 
Direct  To  and  From 
NEW  YORK  AND  NORTH  BRAZIL 
via  Barbados,  B.W.I. 


steamers  sail  from  Pier  4,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  Barbados, 
Para,  and  Manaos  (about  900  miles  up  the  Amazon  River),  and  return 
to  New  York  by  the  same  route,  the  calls  at  Barbados  each  way  being 
made  to  land  and  take  mails  and  passengers. 


For  New  York  direct,  usually  twice  per  month. 
For  Para  and  Manaos,  usually  twice  per  month. 

The  service  is  performed  by  modern  steamers  magniticeutly 
api)ointed  for  the  accommodation  of  saloon  passengers  in  the  tro])ics, 
and  provided  with  all  conveniences  for  their  comfort  and  safety.  Cool 
and  roomy  cabins  situated  amidships,  doctor  and  stewardess,  electric 
lighting,  Marconi  system  of  ^Vireless  Telegraphy,  etc. 

The  steamers  are  also  fitted  for  a  large  number  of  third-class 
passengers,  having  baths,  lavatories,  dining  hall,  etc.,  and  the  accom- 
modation of  this  class  is  exceedingly  comfortable. 

The  attendance  and  service  on  the  regular  passenger  steamers  are 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  cuisine  is  unsurpassed. 


RATES  OF   PASSAGES   FROM  BARBADOS: 


NEW  YORK    55  =  11  9    2        27.50  =  5  14-  1 

PARA..   40=  8  6    8        27.00  =  5  12  8 

MANAOS    60  =  1210    0       33.00  =  6  17  6 

First-class  Tickets  are  also  issued  to  Iquitos  (Peru)  by 
direct  steamers,  or  via  Para  and  Manaos  :  Single  fare, 
$96  =£20. 

Head  Office  : 

THE  BOOTH  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  LTD. 
Tower  Building,  Liverpool,  England. 

London  Office:    11    ADELPHi  TERRACE,  STRAND,  W.C. 
Agencies  :  BOOTH  &  Co.,  17  Battery  PSace,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


LRURIE  &  eo.,  Ltd.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  B.W.I. 


SAILINGS  FROM  BAB-BADOS  : 


First  Class 
$   £  s.  d. 


Third  Class 
$  c.   £  s.  d. 


Para,  Brazil. 
Manaos,  Brazil, 
iquitos,  Peru. 
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Lamport  &  Holt  Line 

new  york,  brazil  &  river  plate 

Mail  and  Passengeh  Services 


—BARBADOS  to  NEW  YORK  direct  in  six  (0)  days 


FORTNIGHTLY 
by  Steamers  : — 

vauban  ... 

YESTRIS  . 
VANDYCK 


5,192  tons 
10,500  „ 
10.300 


VASARI  ... 
VERDI 
VOLTAIRE  ' 


10,000  tons 
8,040  „ 
10,830  „ 


With  intermediate  sailings  by  first  class  cargo  ships  of  the  Line. 

Through  tickets  to  Europe  are  obtainable  by  any  of  the  large  transatlantic 
Steamers,  and  particulars  of  passage,  &c.,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

MONTHLY  — Barbados  to  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Aires  by  the  first  class  Mail  and  Passenger  Steamers  VAUBAN, 
VESTRIS  and  VANDYCK  of  10,000  tons  each,  affording  the  only  direct 
communication  from  the  W^est  Indies  with  South  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  These  Steameis  are  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  afford  first, 
second,  and  third  class  accommodation  of  the  best  kind. 

HANSCHELL  &  CO.,         BUSK  &  DANIELS, 
Ag^ents  at  Barbados.  Ag^ents  in  New  York. 


V.  HANSCHELL.        ^         V.  C  HANSCHELL 


HANSCHELL&CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Ship  8l  Insurance  Agents 

SHIPS'  STORES  &  SUPPLIES 

Commission  ^ercliants. 


CojsSULATES  OF  :  Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Brazil,  Panama,  Mexico,  Colombia 
&  Cuba. 

Cable  Address  :   HANSCHELL,  Barbados. 

Codes  :  Watkins  &  appendix  &  1904  Edition,  Scott's  A  1  including 
1906  Reprint  1909.  A  B  C  4bh  &  /)th  Ed.,  Western  Union, 
A  1.,  Standard  Shipping,  Lieber  s  and  PREMIER. 
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Gardiner  Austin  &  H 

^leneral  Sc  Conimtssion  JRcrchantB, 

BARBADOS,  B.W.I. 


Shippers  of  Su£^ar  and  Molasses 
and  Island  Praduce 

Coal  Contvactovs  and 
Steamship  Assents. 


Agents  fop  : 


Hoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  London. 

Lloyd's,  London. 


Sun  Fire  Insurance  Office, 
London. 


Cory   Bros.    &   Co.,  Ltd , 
London  and  Cardiff 

National  Board  of  Marine 
Underwriters,  New  York. 

The  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  New  ^'ork. 


Consulates  for  :  -  SWEDEN  and  NOHWiVY. 


Cable  Address  :     CAVAN,"  Barbados. 

Codes  Used  : 

ABC  5  th  Edition, 
Scotts  10th  Edition, 
Watkins  Sc  Appendix. 
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CaUe  Address  Barhados. 

S.  P,  MussoN,SoN&Co 


GENERAL  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
SHIP-BROKERS  &  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

BARBADOS     0     WEST  INDIES 


EXPORTERS 

of  Sugar  and  Molasses,  etc. 

IMPORTERS 


of  Lumber,  Shingles,  Shooks.  Flour,  Peas,  Oats, 
Oilmeal  and  all  description  of  Canadian  Products. 
CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED 


AGENTS  FOR 


Royal    Dutch    West    India  Mail,  Amsterdam  and 
New  York. 

Guardian  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.  of  London. 

Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co.  of  Providence, 
R.L 

Oakdale    Manufacturing    Co.    of    Providence,  R.L 
etc.  etc.  etc. 


CODES  USED  : 

A  B  C  4th  and  5th  EDITIONS. 
WATKIN!S,  LEIBERS,  AND 
WESTERN  UNION 

Private  Codes  also  supplied. 


BANKERS : 

THE  COLONIAL  BaNK. 
THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA. 
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DaCOSTA  &  CO.. 

UNIVERSAL  SUPPLIERS. 

The  oldest  and  most  reliable  House 
in  Barbados  are  noted  fop 

Sterling  Value,  High-class  Goods 
^  -  and  Prompt  Mention.  -  - 

Central  Sc  €ommt00Wtt  ^ercliantB. 


Agents  for  / 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Lines. 
Canada  Steamship  Lines  Ltd. 
Qnebec  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fred.  Leyland  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
James  Nourse,  Ltd. 
Elder  Dempster  Co..  Ltd. 

Agents  ffor  ^ 

Royal  Insurance  Co..  Ltd. 

Des&lefs  in  ^ 

Dvy  Goods  and  General  Household 
Necessaries,  .  -  .  -  . 
Furniture,  Glassware,  Hardware, 
Carriages,   Saddlery,  Pianos. 

1biob==clas5  (Brocets  anb  tobacconists. 

Importers  of  Flour,  Grain  and  all  Foodstuffs. 
Exporters  of  Sugar,  Molasses  and  other  West 
i\i  ^  Indian  Produce. 

Consigmnents  of  Canadian  Goods  solicited, 

DaCOSTA  &  CO. 
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HASTINGS  BARBADOS 

BRITISH   WEST  INDIES. 

Gable  Address:  POMEROY  BARBADOS. 

POMEROY    HOTEL  COMPANY^ 


The^  Fairest  Isle  In  All  The  Southern  Seas.'^ 

Land  ho,  in  the  sunset  I  All  hale,  happy  Islands  !. 

We  sail  through  their  shadows,  we  scent  their  ])ei  fume  I 

O  beaches  of  silver  !  O  emerald  highlands  ! 

O  valleys  immortal  of  fruitage  and  bloom  !  — Kingsley. 


'■PHE  MARINE  HOTEL,  the  largest  and  finest  resort  Hotel  in  the 
1  Tropics,  is  delightfully  situated  at  Hastings,  a  watering  place,  and 
commands  a  view  of  the  ocean,  where  the  bathing  is  the  finest  in  the 
world,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  about  80°  and  suitable  for 
the  most  delicate  invalid,  and  has  its  own  private  spring  water-su[)ply. 
The  hotel  contains  over  300  all  large,  light  and  airy  apartments,  both 
single  and  en  suite,  also  fresh  water  douche  and  shower  baths,  electric 
bells  and  telephones.  The  cuisine  is  of  the  liest  and  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  one  of  the  company. 

Inclusive  rates  at  the  Marine  Hotel  are  very  reasonable,  f  IB'OO  to 
.^28  weekly.  Why  spend  good  money  in  getting  to  a  place  and  not 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  big  airy  hotel,  dress  as  you  please,  do  as  3'ou 
please. 

A  fine  livery  and  garage  is  attached,  and  the  management  also 
provides  a  coach  and  four,  which  makes  frequent  trips  to  places  of 
interest.  A  representative  from  the  Marine  Hotel  staii:"  will  be  at  the 
pier  on  arrival  of  steamer,  and  care  for  guests  and  their  luggage. 


For  further  information  call 
on  or  address  any  agency  of 


Thomas  6ook  and  Son  and  Ravmond  and  Whitcomb- 


STEAMSHIP  LINES  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK 
&  BARBADOS. 


Quebec  Steamship  Co.  Ltd. 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

22  State  Street,  Now  York. 
Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail 

17  State  Street,  New  York. 


Booth  Steamship  Line 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Hamburg- American  Line 

41  Broadway,  New  York. 
White  Star  Line 
New  York. 


Lamport  &  Holt  Line 

Produce  Exchange  Building,  New  York. 
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Cable  Address  :  P.O.  BOX 

COFACTORY.  No.  167. 

THE  BARBADOS 

6o"0perative  Ootton  Paotorj 


LIMITED. 


Cotton  Ginners  and 

Oil  /Vlanufacturcrs 

0 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  FOREIGN 
ORDERS  FOR  OUR  -STAR"  BRANDS  IN 

G0tt0i2  Seed  Meal, 
C0tt0i2  Seed  Oil, 

Ra^J^  &B0iled  Unseed  Oil 

OUR   "STAR"   BRAND   DENOTES  PURITY. 


FOR  QUOTATIONS  PLEASE  APPLY  TO 

Tlie  Barbados  Co-Operative  Cotton  Factorij, 

LIMITED, 
BEIDGETOWN,  BARBADOS. 
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L  E  A  COC  K  ^jCQ. 

^hi^jping  Sc  Commission  Jlgcnls, 
BARBADOS,      -  B.W.I. 


Impoiters  of  ^ 

FLOUR,  PISH,  GRAIN  LUMBER, 
SHINGLES  and  other  CANADIAN 
PRODUCTS. 

Exporters  of„_^ 

REPINING  and  GROCERY  SUGAR, 
FANCY  and   CHOICE  MOLASSES. 


Tlse    L<onti€»ii    County  s&nd 
WestminsteB'  Bmeik,  Loifidoei. 
The  CoBorai£&B  Ba.itk. 


Cable  H^^re9B 

BARBADOS. 


A  B  C.  4tli  and  5t)i  Ed'. 
Lieber's,  Western  IJiiioii 
and  Private  Codes. 
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THOM&CAMERON 

LIMITED. 

HEAD  OE^FICE  :       -  GLASGOW. 
Ste^mslDip  ^nd  F^s^w^fsliti^  Agents. 


Sole  Proprietors  of  the  World- fcuned   :   :  : 

''l\ob^llo^ Old  Scotch  Whisky. 

EXPORTERS  OF: 

IMPORTERS  OF: 

Ftoiir,  ^mt^^  Fi^li,  M^y,  ^rad  ^ii 

Ag'ents   fop  : 

77^6^  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Moid  real, 
MaseleVs  Star  Bjitter, 
Coehran/s  Belfast    Ginger  Ale, 
Fe  rrie  r  Wa f  e  r, 
Tij son's  "Stag''  Braird  Blue  Mottled.  Soap, 
Friee's  LiLhricating  Oils, 
Fnter national er  Lloyd  Insuranee  Company, 
ete.,  ete.,  ete. 


Cable  Address     "  I\IITH;'  Barbados. 

Codes  used— Western  Union,  Leber's,  A  B  C  5th  Edition, 
and  Private. 

Telephone  Nos.—Office   229.        Warehouse  98. 


C,S,  PITCHER  &  Co, 

1 

&\ 
11 

m 
m 

axvA    ^xquov  ^^ea\er^ 

m 

1 
n 

m   20-22,  Roelsuck  Street, 

P 
III 

B 

1 

AND 

dumber,  Sronmoncjev^,  ^  ^s\a\e 

ii 

lag 

n 

1 

[i 
11 

at   Beck  with  Place,  Bridgetowii,-, 

in 

i5j4  ilt. 

*j»  *4i» 

P.  0.  Po0X  126. 

1 

i 

eable  ftddress  :  PiieHEH. 

&i 

eode  :  R  B  e,  5th  Edition. 

Hit         sli,  ila 
"iis  "Jic 

AGENTS  FOR 

LEVER  BROS,,  port  sunlight. 

RAN  KERS 

THE  COLONIAL  BANK. 

 — —  s  :  
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A\ANNING&CO.,  LTD., 

BARBADOS,  B.W.I 
Sueeessops  to 

SA/AUEL  BANNING 

Established  1878. 


General  &  Commission  Merchants. 


Insurance  Agents 


:    :    REPRESENTING    :  : 

Tlie  li€»rtBt  /Imevics&n  Life  Assurance  Co., 

Tofonto 

Tlie  mstvUsk9A€»B  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

m 


Expopteps  of 

He  lining   and   (  Irocer  y 

Molasses, 

Choice  and  Fancy  Molasses,. 

and  other 
West  Indian  Prod  nets. 


Impopteps  of 

Lnmber,  Shocks,  Shingles, 
of  all  descriptions  ; 

Hay,  Oats  and  FeedstnfFs 
generally ; 

Hardware    of    all    kinds  ; 

Paints,  Oils,  Leather,  etc., 
and  FERTILIZERS. 


Codes  used : 

A  B  G4th&  5th  Editions, 
Weber's  &  Pn'uate  Codes. 


Cable  Address : 

l\/IANN!NG, 

Barbados. 
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ICOLONIAL  BANK.1 


ncorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1836, 


s  SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL 


%  Paid  up  £600,000 


-  £2,000,000  p 

Reserved  Funds  £150,000  Ji 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

16,  BISHOPSGATE,    LONDON,  E.C 


J.  K.  MOTiRISON 

Charles  H.  Hewett 
w.  g.  puhdie 


BRANCHES 


Maimoer  y 
IS 

Assistant  Manaa^er  and  Seoretai  v  fj^ 

a 

K 
U 
15 
fi 
ti 


General  Su[ierinten(lent 


Antigua 

Barbados 

Berbice 

Demerara 

Dominica 

Grenada  (St.  (iIeor(;e"s) 
Agency  at  Grenvilt.e 
St.  Kitts 
St.  Lucia 


I    New  York:  Ageney 


Jamaica  (Kin(;ston) 
Snb-branch  (PuRT  iVNTONio) 
Agencies  at  Falmouth 

MoNTEco  Bay,  Port  Maria 

Savanna  La  Mar 
St,  Thomas 
St.  Vincent 

Trinidad  (Port-of-Spain) 
Snb-bianch  San  Fernando 


82,  Wall  Street. 


CANADA 
PARIS 
HAMBURG 
COPENHAGEN 


AGENTS: 

The  Bank  of  British  North  America 
Messrs.  Mallet  Freres  et  cie. 
Messrs.  Schroeder  Gebruder  &  Co. 

The  Private  Bank. 


The  Bank  keeps  Current  Accounts.  Receives  Money  on  fixed 
Deposit.  Sells  Drafts  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  London, 
New  York,  Paris,  the  Principal  Cities  in  Canada  and  other  Points. 
Purchases  Approved  Bills  and  does  a  General  Banking  Business. 
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ftn  Ideal  Jill-lhe-Year  Hotel 

Situated  in  Hastings,  tlie  nwst 
Fashionable   and  Healthiest 
Resort  of  Barbados. 


Table     and     Herviee  strietlij 
First-Class. 


Elect rie  LigJit.     Lawn.  Tennis. 
Sea- Bathing. 


MODERATE  RATES. 


m 


q1  ^roipvve\or    %  ^T(\av\acjeY. 
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SIMPSONS  Established  1868.  ™Tnr 


D.  M.  Simpson  i  Co.,  Ltd 

Consulting,  Superintending  and  Contracting 

—  ENGINEERS— 


Trafalgar  Engine  Works, 

BARBADOS. 


fIDanaaet)  an5  conbucteb  bp  tbree  lEnaiueerSo 

D.  M.  SIMPSON,     C.  Y.  SIMPSON,      D.  G.  SIMPSON. 
Teleplione  450.  118.  120. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  of  over  40  years  places  this  firm 
in  a  position  to  execute  work  of  the  highest  class  and  at 

MODERATE  CHARGES. 

Our    Workshop    contains    modern     appliances  and 
Machinery  for  Iron  and  Brass  Casting,   Forging,  Copper 
smithing,  Turning,  Boring,  Planing,  Drilling   and  Fitting, 
Comprising  : —Heavy  loathes,  Planing,  Shaping,  Screwing 
and  Drilling  Machines,  Steam  Hammer,  etc. 

Engine  E-oom  Stores  of  very  best  quality  PAINTS, 
OILS,  etc.  always  in  Stock. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Steamships. 


ODvtiers  (Executcti  4pa}i  or  l^light 
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The  Barbados  Mutual 


Life  hmm 


ESTABLISHED  1840. 


Peir^ODS  assuring  daring  the  present  year  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  bonus  declaration  of  1915  to  the 
extent  of  2  years. 

A  Policy  for  $5,000  has  just  been  paid  with  bonus 
additions  of  18,974,  and  will  in  addition  be  entitled 
to  an  interim  bonus  of  3  years  at  the  next  quin- 
quennial distribution  of  profits. 

Memoranda  at  31st  Deeember  1913  : 

Total  Assurances  issued        ..        ...  $15,016,021:00 

Total  Bonuses  declared  (to  31st.  Dec,  1910)  4,437,406:00 

Sums  assured  and  Bonuses  existing  ...  5,5^^0,87^:00 

Total  claims  by  death  and  matured  endow- 1    ^       rwo  n/» 
.  ^  y    /,  5  32,952:00 

raents  ...        ...        ...        ...  | 

Life   Assurance  Fund    2,461,304:00 

Annual  income  exceeds  ..         ...  320.000:00 

Net  Surplus  (31st  Deer.,  1910)  ...  364,504:00 

All  kinds  of  assurance  business  transacted  suitable  to 

the  varying  requirements  of  everybody. 
Intending  assurers  are  reminded  that  in  claiming  their 

patronage  the  Society  offers  corresponding  benefits 

unsurpassed  by  any  other  Company. 


BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS. 


E.  T.  BACKER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
J.  R.  BANCROFT,  Esq.,  Vicb-Chairman. 
E.  L  BAEZA,  Esq..  M.  C.  R  I  JOS.  W.  CRONEY.  E.q. 
A.  S.  BRYDEN,  Esq.  I  W.  W.  GOWDEY,  Eeq. 

R.  C.  CAVE,  Esq.,  M.C.R     |  H.  L.  JOHNSON,  Esq.,  M.C.P. 
D.  G.  LEACOCK,  Esq. 

All  information  on  application  to 

M.  J.  BOYELL, 

Secretary. 

Beckwith  Place,  B/town,       or   H.  R.  WITHSTANDLEY, 
April  25,  1914.  Canvassing  Agent. 


MTNIATCEE   LAKE  IN  QUEEN'S  PARK. 


GUN  mLL, 
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Established  for  more  than  '\  of  a  Century. 

The  Ice  Establishment 

BETTER  KNO  WN  AS  THE  ICE  HO  USE 

A  Reputation  of  78  years. 

Not  one  of  mushroom  growth 
But  one  born  of  mature  experience 

and  retained  throughout  the  years  by  the  maintenance  of 
Quality  and  Cheapness  and  Efficient  Service 

which  is  both  unrivalled  and  unsurpassed. 

The  Ice  House  Stands  Unique, 

and  which  name  is  Synonym  for  Quality, 
and  whose  reputation  is  of  a  kind  which 
is  lasting  and  ensures  you  every  facility 

For  Buying  Your  Household  Supplies- 

WE  ARE   -   -  - 

^Ite  largest  Mholcstile  iinb  Retail 

Grocery  House  in  Barbados. 

Remember,  we  are  the  only  One  Price  House  in  the  West  End. 

Our  Ppiees  are  the  Lowest 
And  Oup  Goods  ape  the  Best 

R  NURMAN  KOA,CH  &  CO., 

THE  ICE  ESTABLISHMENT. 
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lairmonte,  Man,  1 60. 

(Established  over  half  a  Century) 
GENERAL  AND  COMMISSION 

 MERCHANIS,  

AND  PRODUCE  EXPORTERS 


Dealers  in  aU  hinds  of 

CANADIAN  PRODUCE 

of  which  consignments  are  solicited. 


s-  ; 

1 

Cable  Codes  : 

A  H  G  4th  <(■  r>th  Mil  ions 

Barbados. 

Leihevii  and  Pvimde  Codes 

i 

IP-  O-  BOIX:  133- 


J,  G.  JOHNSON'S 

GARAGE  &  LIVERY  STABLRS 

Opposite  Police  Station,   Coleridge  Street, 
and  Corner  of  Marine  Hotel  Gap,  Hastings, 
BARBAE^OS,  W.i. 

m  m  m 

Motor  Cars,  Horses  and  Carriages 
on  Hire. 

Ortiera  Promptly  Attended  to  Day  and  Nig^hr. 
m  i\i 

Patponag'e  Solieited. 

ro^.n,^^~  No.  5      e.  n.  JOHNSON, 

Ha'stings  ...       No.  oi 

C.  A.  Johnson     ...       No.  578  MANAGER. 
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Jones  &  Swan, 

Shipping"  Ag-ents  and  Commission  Merchants. 
Importers  of: 

Flour,  Oats,  Peas.  Lumber,  Shingles,  etc.,  etc. 

Exporters  of  : 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES  (All  Grades). 

Cabie  Address  : -JONE'S^^/^N,  BARBADOS. 

Codes  Used  :—A   B  C,  Leibers',   We.'<ffrii  Union.  Wdtkiii^ 
and  Private. 

Information  Respecting  Imports 

.    and  Exports,  etc.,  etc., 
FURNISHED  WITH  PLEASURE 


BARBADOS       0  WestIndif^s, 
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The  Whitest  and  Purest  of  all  Starch 
Products : 


So  eminent  an  Authority  as  Alfred  W.  Sto/ies,  F.C.S. 
F.IX.,  Pnblic  Analyst.  Paddington,  London,  W.  has  recently 
given  the  following  report  on  a  sample  of  St.  I/in  cent 
Arrowroot  :— 

Analytical  Laboratory,  Paddington.  W. 

I  have  carefully  analysed  the  sample  of  Arrowroot 
sent,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  unexceptionable  quality. 
It  is  a  very  nutritious  article  of  food,  tlioroiighly  wholesome, 
and  is  prepared  entirely  witliout  the  use  of  any  chemical. 
Unlike  many  cereal  products  it  contains  no  fat,  and  can 
therefore  be  kept  in  a  perfect  condition  indefinitely,  without 
becoming  rancid  or  developing  an  acid  flavour.  It  is  tlie 
whitest  of  all  starch  products,  and  not  the  least  trace  of  any 
metallic  contamination  from  the  method  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion could  be  detected.  Its  purity  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  digested,  especially  fits  it  for  invalids. 

(Signed)  ALF.  W.  STOKES,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C, 

Public  Analyst. 

St.  l/incent  Arrowroot  is  a  household  necessity  being  capable 
of  assimilation  with  a  number  of  other  Nutritious  Ingredients 
for  the  making  of  Manifold  Dishes. 

Bisciiif  Maniifachtrers  and  Chocolate  inahers 
also  find  Arroivroot 

AN    INDISPENSIBLE  INGREDIENT 

for  their  Cl%oicest  Brands. 


For  Sample  of  the  products  and  recipes  —Write  at  once  to 
THE  SECBETARV  OF 

^\  ^\tvcen\  ^YrovJtoo\  ^^'^^^^s  and 
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#citerd  ^Commissi on  Jflcriivauts, 

BAY   STREET,  KINGSTOWN, 

ST.  VINCENT,  B.W.I. 

Established  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  Century. 

Importers  ©¥__  ^ 

ENGLISH  &  AMERICAN  PROVISIONS, 
LIQUORS,  HARDWARE,  LUMBER, 
BUILDING    MATERIALS,      etc.,  etc 

Exporters  o¥  ^ 

COTTON,       ARROWROOT,  COCOA. 

Assents  for  — ^ 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  English  and 

Canadian  Lines 

Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

Quebec  Line  of  Steamers 

East  Asiatic  S.  S.  Coy. 

Lloyds,  London 

Sun  Insurance  Office 

Liverpool  Underwriters  Association 

North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company 

Barbados  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 

The  Board  of  Underwriters,   New  York 

Le  Nouueau  Lloyd  Suisse. 
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mmii  Da  Qom 

:j   i:  ^ 

^}  General  Importer  ^ 

I   GROCERIES.  WINES.  SPIRITS,  | 

I  AND    FOODSTUFFS.  | 

i  Exporter  o¥  ^ 

I  LOCAL   PRODUCE.  | 

%  Dealer  in  g 

I  ALL   KIND   OF  CANADIAN  PRODUCE  OF  | 

I  W^///^?//  CONSIGNMENTS  ARE  | 

i  SOLICITED.  i 

^  IK 

KINGSTOWN.  St.  VINCENT,  B.W.I. 


G,  P,  BULLOCK 

TUY  STREET,  KINCISTOWN, 
ST.  VINCENT,  B.W.I. 


General  flDercbant 

8i  Commission  Hgent 

[=><)<=] 

IMPORTER  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  etc.. 

EXPORTER  OF  VARIOUS  DESCRIPTIONS 

OF  COLONIAL  PRODUCE. 
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PARSONS  &  CRICHTON, 

THE  "NONPAREIL" 
('5cn cva  I  JHcrcha iits    (IT  o mini ssi o n    gen  Is 

Wit]]  our  long  experience  in  Business  we  are  easily 
able    to   keep    our    Establishment  true  to  its  claim : 

WITM&WT  A  RJ.WAE,. 

We  under  lake  Agencies  of  every  bind  and  guarantee  to 
giue  satisfaction  to  all  who  entrust  their  interest  to  us. 

PARSONS  &  CRTCHTON, 

MIDDLE  STREET, 
KINGSTOWN,  ST.  VINCENT, 


COREA  &  CO. 

KINGSTOWN,  ST.  VINCENT. 
Dealers  in  all  kinds  cjf  :   :  : 

CANADIAN  PRODUCE 

of  (vhich  eoi/sii^ii lit r nts  are  soUeiled. 

Cable  Address :  Cable  Codes  : 

"  GEORGE:'  ABC  J^th  &  5th  Editiom, 

St.  Vincent.  Liebers,  (tnd  Private  Codes. 

P.  O.  BOX. 


* 
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HOTEL  LIN  LEY 


Situated  in  the  cool  and  picturesque  harbour  of 

Kingstown,  St.  Vincent,  WJ. 


First  class  Talyfle  Service, 

Efficient  s&ttendence. 

Cod   Rooms  well  f  urnislBed  anci  on 

sanitary  principfles. 
A  weBI  supplied  Bar. 


EveryttiiDg  conducive  to  tlie  comfort  of  visitors 


Terms  Moderate.    Special  arrangements  for 
prolonged  terms  of  board  or  lodging. 


(Late  Mrs.  Brisbane's.) 


Fx 


I  Established  101^  25  Yeaps-  i 

I  '  I 

Situated    in    a   Central   position  with 

a  full  view  of  the  KINGSTOWI\l  HARBOUR 

This  Establishment  is  so  well-known  by  callers  at  St. 
Vincent,  that  much  need  not  be  said.  We  guarantee 
excellent  cuisine —proper  attendance — and  cool  and 
commodious  rooms.  Each  bed  furnished  with  mosquito 
net.    The  proprietors    .  . 

^r.  ^  ^XB.  J.  geiiiston  OTrichton, 

attend  personally  to  every  detail,  and  spare  no  cost  or 
labour  to  make  their  guests  comfortable. 


VIEW  IX  THE  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  ST.  VINCFNT. 
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ft.  e.  RLLEN, 

:  General  Smporter  ot  : 

English.  Canadian,  &  flmei^ican 

(goods, 

Wines,  Spirits  &  Liquors,  a  Speciality. 

Exporter  of,      _  ^ 

Arrowroot  &  Cocoa. 

MIDDLE  STREET,  KINGSTOWN, 
ST.  VINCENT. 


And  are  willing  afc  all  fcinies  to  answer  enquiries  and  give 
information  about  them. 

CLARKE  &^CO., 

Chemists  &  Dru^g^ists,  10  ^B^idg^e  Street, 
CASTillES^      ST.  LUCm. 
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Import  and  Export  Merchants, 


GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENTS 

AND 

-  -  COAL  CONTRACTORS  -  - 


Netherlands  Consulate,  Consular  Agency  of  Italy, 
Lloyds  Agents,  German  Consulate 


AGENCIES  : 


Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

North  British  &  Mercantile 
Insurance  Co. 

Marine  Insurance  Co. 

L i V e r po ol  U nd  er r i t  e r s ' 
Association. 

Compagnie  General  Trans- 
atlantique. 

La  Veloee  Navigazione 
Itahana. 


Coal  Depots  of : 


Cory  Brothers  &  Co., 
Limited. 


Cory's  Merthyr 
Steam  Coal. 


Berwind  White  &  Co. 
Juireka  American  Coal. 


Telegraphic  Address  :--CHASTI\IET,  SAINT  LUCIA, 

Codes  Used  :—A  B  C  Code,  4th  and  5th  Editions,  Scotfs 
Code,  Watkins  Cede,  A.I.  Telegraph  Code, 
Liebefs  Code. 


Si  .Lucia, 


West  Indies 
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jj  3)^^^^  ^uc\a,         .  g 


J-  eg 


I  Peter    Co.,  i 

jj  West  India  JVIepehants.  J| 
g   ~  ^ 

\q  ^Vlpplug  and  junketing  *^^eu\^, 
S»    es 

^  OONTRAGTORS  TO  ^ 

g  British  &  United  States  ^ 

I     NAVIES.  3 

!9  ^ 


5  «f 

S  Cable  HDMxss  :  PETERS,  ^ 

^        Principal  Codes  Used.  ®j 
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Macfarlane  Juniors  Cu 


-  -  General  and  -  - 
Commission  Merchants. 

a^^CS^K^       —  —  6^5?S>6^ 

IMPORTERS  OF: 


Lumber,  Hardware,  Fish,  Flour,  and  all 
Foodstuffs,  etc. 


8 


6     ACIiNClES:  § 

The  East  Asiatic  Coy.,  Ltd., 
West  India  Line. 

Frederick  Leyland  &  Co., 

West  India  &  PaciHc  Branch. 

Law  Union  &  Rock  Insurance  Coy. 

Seeberg  I^ine. 


6 


2 


6   

g 

g     EXTORTERS  OF: 

8 Sugar,  Molasses,  Cocoa,  Cotton,  Logwood, 
and  other  West  Indian  Produce.  ^ 

g    § 

Telegraphic  Address  —MACFARLAJS'E. 

SAINT  LUCIA,  ^  WEST  INDIES. 


I 
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LIMES.  LIMES.  LIMES. 

ATLANTIS  AND  DELPHIS  BRANDS- 

Silvei'  Banksian  Medal  at  the  Colonial  Frait  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  held  in  London  in  June  1908. 

FRESH  GREEN  LIMES 

from  the  Estates  owned  by  the  Members  of 

The  Dominica  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 

Supplied  in  barrels  holding  from  1,200  to  1.400  Limes,  or  in  boxes  of 
two  sizes,  containing-,  respectively,  about  230  and  100. 

The  Lancet  says  :  '  The  lemon  is  a  deservedly  popular  fruit  .  .  . 
the  lime  is  not  so  well  known,  although  from  the  point  of  view  of 
flavour  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  being  even  superior  to  the  lemon. 

Comparative  analyses  show  that  the  lemon  contains  87  "50  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  in  juice,  with  4  57  per  cent,  of  citric  acid,  and  the  lime 
59*00  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  juice  with  5 '60  per  cent,  of  citric  acid,' 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  B.  A.  Agar,  ^ 

^      La  Haut  Estate,  Dominica,  B.W.I. 


D.  0.  f^lVIERE&CO., 

^ry  (§crot)0,  f>ener(il  Sc 

Commission  JJerchiinls. 

AGENTS  _/ 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
SMppers  of  liie  famous  D  O  i|  Limes 

ABC  Code,  4th  and  5th  Editions. 
Cable  Address  :  RIVIERE,  Dominica.  P.O.  Box  104. 

ROSEAU,    DOMINICA,  B.W.I. 
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R,  E.A,NICHOLLS, 


EXPORTER  OF: 

THE  FAMOUS 
ST.  AROMBNT,    ALPORD.    &   LONG  DITTON 

BRANDS   OF  LIMES, 

ALSO 

Otto  arad  DHStBlled  Lime  Oils, 

Sweet  and  Bitter  Oravs^e  Oiis^ 

Baw  aitici  ®oneeratrateci  Lime  ijai see. 


S.  L  VAUGHAN  GREEN, 


Exporter  of  ^ 

Isimes,    bime  Juice, 

Oranges  8c  Cocoa. 


P.O.  Box  31.    Cable  Address  ;  SBLVEG,  Dominica. 


ROSEAU,         DOMmiCA,  B.W.L 


ST.  ARO/nENT  ESTATE, 


DOMINICA,  B.W.L 


Cable  Address:  REANTCO,  Dominica . 


Drifggisf,  Grocer,  and 
Covimission  MercJran t, 
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cl.  H  SULLY  JOSEPH 


;   (jreneral  Dealer  and  lix porter  of  : 

SLAND  PRODUCE 

THE  mm  fttiiitiHiie?. 

DOMINICA.     =  B.W.I. 

cIno.  a.  Madqwick, 

ROSEAU       ii  DO/AINICA. 


Cheapest  House  foi' 

Tweeds  Ser^-es.  Meltons,  Venetians,  Fancy  Tweeds, 
White  Calicoes,  White  Muslins,  Boots  and  Shoes, 
Ribbons,  L-aces,  Gloves,  Feathers,  Flowers  and 
Hosiery,  Ladies'  Hats,  Men's  Felt  and  Straw  Hats, 
Tweed  Caps. 


Also  a  la  roe   varieiy  of  U  EOCEBIES  iviil 
— —   he  found  at 
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P.  0.  Box  112. 

W.  C.  WINSTON  &  CO. 

Old   Street  &  Market  Square, 

Roseau  Dominica 

.                        Dealers  in  ; 

< 

^     DRY  GOODS,  MILLINERY,  BOOTS  ^ 
1    AND  SHOES,  HARDWARE,  PAINTS,  [\ 
OILS,  STATIONERY,  GROCERIES, 
-     -     -     -    LIQUORS    -      -      -  1 

Exporters  of  : 

jj    ALT.  LIME  PRODUCTS  and  COCOA  ^ 

71                         ETC.,                 ETC.  r. 

1 

\              W'  C.  WINSTON,  ] 

Manager.  !i 

1 

J.H.TROTTER, 

Jttechanical  ^nginetr,  Jjitter, 

Roseau,  Dominica,  B.W  I 

Telegraphic  Address:  TROTTER. 
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Drugs,  Palent  Pledicines  4  Toilel  (Irlicles. 

-  -  Ibeabquarters  for  -  - 

Ci/cles  and  Accessories,  Vvickef  (ioods, 
Waternians  Ideal  Pen  ^'  Ink, 
Tijpeimters  c^'  Sup  pliers. 

J^HOTOGRAPHIC  SUNDRlESr 

Ensign    Cameras  <f  Supplies,  Kodak  Filnis 
B.  W.  4'  Co's  Tab  Brand,  Developers, 
Fixer,  Toner,  etc.  etc.,     Groceries  S^-  Provisions. 


ARTHUR  F  WATSOxN- 

DRUGGIST  &  GROCER. 

Cable  Address  :  "  IDEAL  "  DOMINICA. 


Frederick  H.  Way  land, 

Fresli  Limes,  Cocoa  and  Coco-nuis. 

-       -  ALSO 

MANUFACTURER  &  DEALER 

IN 

Concentrated  Lime  Juice,  liaiv  Livie  Juice 
0    HanA  Pressed  and,  Distilled  Lime  Oils.  0 


PORTSMOUTH  ii 

Cable  Address:  W:\YLAND, 


DO/AINICA. 

DOMINICA. 
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SI/AON  DIDIER, 

Roseau,  and  Staff  Dominica. 

;   (TTOwev  cnul  Exjxwiev  of  : 


.    ALSO  . 

/IDaniUacturcr  anO  Dealer  in« 


Raw  Lime  Juice.  Bay  Oil,  Pistilled 
Lime  Oil.  Expressed  Oils  of  Oranges 
and  Limes. 


«^  ORDERS  SOLICITED 


Wilson  Dupigny. 

Merchant  and  Druggist, 


AND 


-6 


-  -  General  -  - 
Commission  l^gent. 

Roseau,  Dominica,  B.W.I. 

P  0.  Box  32. 


t 
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V 


D.  A.  Toulon 

nDanufactuieis'  Hoent 

ROSEAU, 

DOMINCA  B.W.I. 


II 


Cahlc  .1(1  dress  :    ''DAT,  Doiuiiiicd . 


GRELL.  DIDIER  i  Co. 

Corner  Market  Street  and  Long  Lane, 

Roseau,  Dominica 

(ienciul  Cammiiij^ion  iHerihvinti\ 

Agents  Direct  Line  Steamship  Co. 

Agents  the  Liverpool,  London  &  (Tlobe  Insurance  Co. 

Dealers  in  -   -  - 

Dry  Goods^  Boots  and  Shoes^  Hardware, 
Paints,  Oils,  Groceries. 


Cable  Address:  ''FEOGBESSl 
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A.  A.  BARON, 

1^     Grower  and  Exporter  of  ^ 

FBESH  LIMES,   COCOA,  AJ\'D 
COCO-JYUTS,  YAJ^ILLA. 

II    ALSO  \^ 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  - 

IIA II '  c")'  COMVEMTRATEB  LIME  JUICE, 
DISTILLED  LIME  OIL,   BAY  OIL, 
BAY  LEAVES. 
^  *  *  *  <^ 

^     ORDERS  SOLICITED. 

PORTS/nOUTH         ii  DO/AINICA. 

Cable  Address  :    ANORABA,  DOMINICA. 

A.  P  CHARLES, 

(3IoinnuB5i0n  JEerchant  ^  planter. 
THE  BARGAIN  HOUSE  OF  PORTSMOUTH^ 

DOffVIINlOA,  EI.W.I. 


Best  Goods  at  Rock  Bottom  prices  S.P.Q.B. 

,JS'eiv  arrivals  every  mail. 

Exporter  of  Vanillas,  Coco-nuts,  Cocoa  and 
other  local  products. 


Cable  Address  :  A.  P.  C.  Portsmouth,  Dominica.  B.W.I. 
Codes  Used  :  ABC,  5th  Edition.  ' 


■J 
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Dpug-gist  and  Commission  Merchant. 


DEALER  IN  /. 

LIME  JUICE,  LIMES  &  ORANGES, 

ROSERU,  DOMINieft,  B.W  I. 


Cable  a&acess 

A/ ATE 

DOMINICA. 


BRIDGEWATER  P.  0-  BoX  121 


A.  C  5HILLINQF0RD, 


druggist 
anl) 


^Commission 
iHtrchant. 


xporter  of  Raw  Lime  Juice,  Oranges,  Cocoa,  Cocoanuts, 
Hand  pressed  Lime  Oil,  and  the  EUEEKA  brand  of 
Limes. 

Ag-ent— West  India.  01!  ®o. 

[^0.  BOX  13S.  C-ible  Address  :  SHILINFOD,  Dominica. 

MSEAU,  DOMINICA,  B,W.I. 
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eoeONUT    HILL  HOUSE, 

MONTSERRAT. 
PROPRIETOR. 

HOTEL  NEAR  PLYMOUTH,  — 

—    THE  CHIEF  TOWN  OF  MONTSERRAT. 

Agent  Tor —  y 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY. 

DELIGHTFULLY  SLTVATED  - 
EXCELLEjYT  CULSLME    %      %  TE^'ML^, 


Montserrat  is  noted  for  its  healthy  cHmate  and  its  scenery. 
Various  parts   of   the  Island    aie   reached    by  good 
driving   roads.    Sea-bathing    may    be  obtained. 

Note  :  — The  Accomodation  at  the  Hotel  is  limited,  so  that 
rooms    should    be   secured    in    advance  by  cabling — 

DUDLEY,  Montserrat. 

via  Ajitigua. 

ISET  Established  l869lFs^ 
W.  G.  BLADEN, 

Commission    and   General  Merchant, 

Glasgow  House  and  The  Mart, 

MONTSERRAT,  B.W.I. 

Importer  of  ^ 

Woo/ /en,  Cotton  and  Fancy  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes, 
Hats  and  Gaps,  IVIi//inery,  Ready-made  Clothing, 
G/assLuare,  Eartlienware,  Furniture  Paints,  Oils, 
Ropes,  Saddlery,  Ironmongery  and  Estate  Stores. 

-  ALSO 

Lumber,  Shingles,  Fishstuffs,  Canadian  Flour  of  all 
grades,  etc. 


Exporter  of  ^ 

Sugar,  Cotton  and  other  island  produce. 


Consignments  Solioited. 

I  -  —  ^  ^  
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JOHN  R.ANcJO 


alrdresser  and  ^o\)accou\^\, 

Amrrtfd  Toilet  Re(/K.ifiiies, 
Tobacco^  Cigars  and  Cigarettes. 
A  fine  Selection  kept  of : 

Pipes,  Cigars  and  Cigarette  Ca.ses. 
-    -    and  Tobacco  Poiichea    -  - 

The  coolest,  cleanest  and  most  comfortal^le  hair-cntting 
room  in  Antigua. 

RAZORS  SET  AND  GROUND. 


54  High  street,  St.  John's. 

A.  J.  CA  MACHO  &  CO.. 

General  and  Commission  Merchants, 

Estate  and  Shipping  Agents, 

ST.  JOHN'S.  □  ANTIGUA,  W.I. 

Breadstuffs,  Fishstuffs,  Gooperstuffs  and  Plantation  Supplies. 

Hgents  for  q 


Northern  Assurance  Company  for  Fire  and  Life 

uebee  Steamship  Company 
The  Harrison  Line  of  Steamers 


AT  THEIR  STORE,  NO.  65  REDCLIFFE  STREET.  CAN  BE  HAD 

Men's  Riding  Saddles,  Solid  Nickel  Riding  and 
Driving  Bits,  Stirrups  and  Spurs,  Horse  Clippers, 
Horse  Brushes,  Heads  and  Reins,  Double  and 
Single  Driving  Reins,  Traces,  Mule  Harness,  Buggy 
Wheels  of  all  sizes,  and  a  well  assorted  stock  of 
General  Hardware.  Corn,  Oilmeal,  Lumber  of  all 
descriptions,  of  best  quality  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

St .  John's,  Antigua,  B.W.I. 
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THEQLOBE  HOTEL 

THAMES  &  ST.  MAEY'S  STREET, 
ST.  JOHN'S,  ANTIGUA. 


FARES 


$2.00  per  day 

Over  a  week— 2  guineas  per  week. 
Monthly  Boarders— $35.00  per  month. 

JjirBt  Cla00  JliTommoiiation 

COMIVIODIOUS  AND  COOL. 

Mea.ls  oan  be  served         any  time. 


Managed  by,  MRS.  WALTER. 


When  you  go  to  mmm,  B  W  I. 

.  .  Stay   stt  .  . 

Three   minutes  ivalk    from-   the  Pier. 


THIS  HOUSE  is  admirably  situated.  The 
rooms  large  and  delightfully  cool,  overlooking 
garden  and  lawn. 

CmSLlYE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

Separate  Dining  Booms  and  Tables  for  parties 
and  single  guests. 


Ars.  I.  YEARWOOD. 
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S.  D.  /Aalone 

^QXi^xdX  TC\ercVvaxv\   atic\  Sm^or\er, 
Neiris,  St.  Kitts  and  Antigua. 

Hgent  at  Nevis  and  St  Kitts 

FOR 

The  Dry  Goods,  Grocery  and  Liquor  Departments  at 
St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  have  the  reputation  of  being  most 
up-to-date. 

m         ir^  m 

The  Dry  Goods  and  Book  Departments  at  Antigua 
carry  the  finest  assortment  of  Manchester  goods,  Boots, 
Books,  Stationery,  Periodicals,  etc. 

 >  •  <  

/l/M  AT  QUALITY  AND,  GET  YOUR  SUPPLIES  FROM 

S.  D.  MALONE, 

Nevis,  St.  Kitts  and  ftntigua. 


R.  Aa£  DOBSON, 

St.  John's^  Antigua,  W.I. 

Agents  for      -      -      -  — 

The  Sun  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Canada  and 
The  British  American  Fire  Insurance  Co  ,  Canada. 

^  ^  ^ 

Consignments  carefully  handled  and  proceeds  remitted 
promptly.  ... 

Orders  for   Sugar  and  for  Molasses  executed 
======  with  despatch.  ■- 

Pro  forma  Account  Sales,  Invoices,  etc.,  sup- 
plied  on  application. 

Cable  Address  :    DOBSON,  ANTIGUA. 


4 
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CABLE  ADDRESS  :  Codes  :— A  B  C  4th  &  5th  Editions, 

BENNETT,  Aptigua.  Watkins',  Western  Union. 

Geo.  W.Bennett,  BrvsonfeBo., 

LIMITED. 

ESTATE  AND  SHIPPING  AGENTS 


&  [GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

ST.  JOHN'S,  ANTIGUA. 


Agentslfor 


Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

The  Direct  Line  :  Messrs.  Scrutton,  Sons  &  Co. 


Consignments  placed  promptly  at  the  best  rates. 

Orders  executed  for  Sugar,  Molasses,  etc. 


CODES  USED:  CABLE  ADDRESS: 

ABC  Code  4th  &  5th  Ed.,  Scott's, 

Watkins  and  Private.  " MAGDONALDS,  Antlgua." 

MCDONALDS  &  Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1830) 

ANTIGUA,  B.W.I. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

ESTATES    AND    SHIPPING  AGENTS, 

Importers  of : 

English,  American  and  Canadian  Goods, 
Cooperate  Supplies,  and  Estate  Stores. 

Exporters  of: 

Sugar,  Molasses,  and  other  West  India 
Produce. 

BGCntd  for  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd.,  Copenhagen  (Copenha- 
gen^  Continent  and  London  to  West  Indies).  Leyland 
S.S.  Co.  (1900.)  Providence  Clerks'  and  General 
Mutual  Assurance  Association,  London.  Western 
Assurance  Co.,  Toronto.  North  German  Marine 
Insurance  Co.    Alliance  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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JOS.  A.  GOMES, 

THAMES  ST., 

St.  John's,  Antigua. 


General  Commission 
-    -     Meroiiant     -  - 
and 

Dealer  in  Provisions 
and  Foodstuffs. 


Stephen  R.  Mendes, 

General  ^  Commission  (P^mkant, 
ANTIGUA,  W.I. 


Codes  :  Unicode,  8th.  Ed.  Post  Office  Box  No.  25. 

ABC, 4th & 5th Editions.  Cable  Address  : 

General  Telegraph,  2nd  Ed.        "  MENDESTEPH  Antigua. 


Hgencies  for  reputable  concerns  will  be  accepted. 

Flours  of  all  Grades,  Breadstuff s. 
Provisions,  Fishstuf f s.  Lumber,  etc. 


Consignments  carefully  handled  and  prompt  remittance  made. 


!    Publications  of  the  Imperiat.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

{Continued.) 


PAMPHLET  SERIES. 

These  illustrated  Pamphlets  are  written  in  a  simple  and 
popular  manner  and  the  information  contained  in  them  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  West  Indian  conditions.  They  contain, 
amongst  other  subjects,  summaries  of  the  results  of  the  experi 
ment  work  on  sugar-cane,  cotton,  limes  and  cacao,  the  full  official 
reports  of  which  have  only  a  limited  circulation.  The  number 
issued  up  to  the  present  time  is  seventy-three.  Those  mentioned 
in  the  following  list  are  still  available  ;  the  rest  are  out  of  print. 

Sugar  Industry. 

Seedling  Canes  and  Manurial  Experiments  at  Barbados, 
1900-1910  (Annual  Reports).  Price  2d.  to  6d,  each  according  to 
size.  Sugar-cane  Experiments  in  the  Leeward  Islands  1900-1 
to  1909-10,  price  2d,  to  6c?.  each,  according  to  size.  1910-12,  price 
\s>  each. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

(14)  Screw  Worm  in  Cattle  at  St.  Lucia.    Price  2d. 

(15)  Plain  Talk  to  Small  Owners.    Price  2d 

(17)  General  Treatment  of  Fungoid  Pests.    Price  4cZ. 

(18)  Recipes  for  Cooking  West  Indian  Yams.    Price  2d. 
(25)  Ground  Nuts  in  the  West  Indies.    Price  2d. 

(28)  Barbados  and  Porto  Rico  Molasses.    Price  Zd. 

-34)  Notes  on  Rabbit  Keeping  in  the  West  Indies.    Price  2d. 

(37)  Cultivation  of  Oranges  in  Dominica.    Price  Ad. 

(41)  Tobago,  Hints  tu  Settlers.    Price  6c/. 

(43)  Cotton  Seed  and  Cotton-cake-meal  on  West  Indian  Planta- 
tions.   Price  2d. 

(54)  Fungus  Diseases  of  Cacao  and  Sanitation  of  Cacao  Orchards. 
Price  Ad. 

(55)  Millions  and  Mosquitos.    Price  3d 
(58)  Insect  Pests  of  Cacao.    Price  Ad. 

(60)  Cotton  Gins,  How  to  Erect  and  Work  Them.    Price  Ad. 

(61)  The  Grafting  of  Cacao.    Price  Ad. 

(65)  tlints  for  School  Gardens,  Fourth  Edition. 

(69)  Hints  to  Settlers  in  St.  Lucia.    Price  6d 

(^71)  Insect  Pests  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.    Price  Ls-.  3d 

(72)  Lime  Cultivation  in  the  West  Indies.    Price  9d 

(73)  Root  Borers  and  other  Grubs  in  West  Indian  Soils.  Price  6d 
(71)  Cotton  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  {in  the  press). 

(75)  Insect  Pests  of  Sugar-cane  in  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts  {in 
the  press). 


Publications  op  the  Imperial  Department  oi 

(Concluded.) 

^  Agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  Fortnightly  Illustrated  Review  of  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Ag'rieulture 
for  the  West  Indies. 


The  first  number  of  the  Agricultural  News  was  publish- 
ed on  April  25,  1902.  Subsequent  numbers  have  regularly  ap- 
peared, on  every  alternate  Saturday,  in  time  for  the  outgoing 
mails. 

The  Agricultural  News  gives  within  a  fortnight  after 
their  receipt,  a  digest  of  important  articles  in  all  branches  of 
tropical  agriculture,  appearing  in  contemporary  journals,  that 
are  considered  likely  to  prove  useful  and  interesting,  primarily 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  also  in  the  Tropics  generally. 

The  Agricultural  News  contains  also  extracts  from 
official  correspondence  and  from  progress  and  other  reports  ;  and, 
in  fact,  any  information  indicating  what  is  going  on  in  each 
colony,  and  the  progress  made  in  Agricultural  matters  through- 
out the  Tropics. 

The  price  of  the  Agriculturcd  News  is  Id.  per  number,  post 
free  2d.  Annual  subscription,  payable  to  the  agents,  2s.  2c?.,  post 
free  46'.  4c^.  per  annum.  Volumes  I  to  XII  complete,  with  title 
page  and  index,  as  issued — Price  5.s.  each,  post  free.  Only  a  few 
copies  available.  The  scale  of  charges  for  Advertisements  may 
foe  obtained  on  application  to  the  agents  as  below. 


Agents. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
the  publications  of  the  Department  : — 

London  :    Messrs.  DuLAu  &  Co.,  37,  Soho  Square,  W. 

„  West  India  Committee,  15,  Seething  Lane,  E.C. 
Barbados  :  Advocate  Co.  Ltd.,  Broad  Street,  Bridgetown. 
Jamaica :   The   Educational    Supply  Company,  16,  King 

Street,  Kingston. 
British  Guiana  :  The  '  Daily  Chronicle  '  Office,  Georgetown. 
Trinidad  :    Messrs.  MuiB-MAPtSHALL  &  Co.,  Porf--of-Spain. 
Tobago  :    Mr.  C.  L.  Plagemann,  Scarborough. 
St  Vincent :    Mr.  J.  B.  Bona  DIE,  '  Times  '  Office. 
St:  Lucia  :    Mr.  M.  A.  Lawrence,  Botanic  Station. 
Dominica  :    Mr.  J.  R.  H.  Bridgewateb,  Roseau. 
Montserrat  :    Mr.  W.  RoBSON,  Botanic  Station. 
Antigua  :    Mr.  S.  D.  Malone,  St.  John's. 

St.  Kitts  :   The  Bible  AND  Book  Supply  Agents,  Basseterre, 
Nevis  :    Messrs.  Howell,  Bros.  Charlestown. 
Grenada  :    Messrs.  Thos.  Lawlor  &  Co.,  St.  George. 


